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IDITOI*! INTtODUCTiON 


The ^pear^Kc and growth of the janior hig^ school in the 
United States of Amerkra reflects one of the most impmtant and 
significant aspects of this country’s attempt to provide the best 
possible educational program for its teen-agers. Not only ha« 
the junior high school j^oved of high value, per se, but its 
influence upon school systems in which the junior high school 
orgtSiization is not found has been wide and marked. For ex- 
ample, among communities in which die S-4 pbn of school 
organization prevails, many earmarks of de junmr hi^ school 
are ccMiimonly found. 

Furthermore, there is no little evidence that the "spirit,’' "phi- 
losophy," and "goals" of the junior high school have had no 
small effect upon the educational programs offered in "senior" 
high schools. 

Since the junior high school "idea" has existed in terms of 
actual practice in our schools iot some fifty years, and since 
formally organized junior high schools have been operating fat 
some forty years, it seems highly desirable to have convenkntly 
at hand a close scrutiny of the junit^ high school in Americaa 
cducatitm. To be of maximum value, such a scrutiny dxiuld 
come from a highly competent and experkoced student of die 
junior high school. 

This book fulfills in an extraordinary fadikm diis require- 
ment. As is evidenced by continued stvaly, research, and field 
aedvity, Leonard V. Koos is universally recognized as one of the 
emment leaders in the |onior high school movement. Not cmly 
has he been diligent as a professor of educatkm, parricularly at 
the University of Mionesou and the University of Chicago, bat 

•i 
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he also has been a man of aaion in die field. Recognittmi of Or. 
Koos as a leader'in the arena of everydajr achievement is sjrm* 
boUzed bjr the fact that he served as ptesicknt of the Minnesota 
Educational Association and has been called upon to serve in an 
advisory and consulting capacity with respect to junior high 
school programs in various sections of our nation. His capacity 
for meticuloos search for the truth reported in his penetrating 
literary style have made all of his writing stimulatmg as well as 
illominaring. 

The volume herewith presented should prove invaluable to 
all those interested in and concerned with the junior high school. 
Students in institutions of higher learning, boards of education, 
school administrators and supervisors all will find Junior High 
School Trends most helpful in the formulation and exccutioo of 
local school policies. 


John Guv Fowlkfs 



P R i F A C t 


As majr be inferred from its title, diis monograph revkuvs de- 
velopments in the junior hi^ school. The pmtra^i includes not 
only the separate junior tinics in school systems, hit also the 
corresponding grades in other grade-groupings for reorganiza- 
tion. It is comprehensive in that it deals not merely with grade- 
grouping but also with the purposes of reorganization and all 
maih internal features of organization, namely, curriculum or- 
ganization, extra-class programs, and the programs for guidance 
and didercntiation. 

The treatment is intentionally brief. It would not have been 
dilBcult with the materials at hand to have expanded the writ- 
ing into a large book, but this would have been done at the 
risk of obscuring outstanding trends. A brief treatment should 
serve the purposes of many persons who wish to know without 
voluminous reading how the junior high school has been taking 
form. Included in the monograph is an extensive selected and 
annotated bibliography for readers who wish to acquaint them- 
selves in grc'ater detail with some phase or all main phases cd 
the junior high school problem. The bibliography will also serve 
the purposes of teachers in colleges and universities who pbn 
to use the monograph as the core of a course on the junior lug^ 
school or of a division on school organization in courses in sec- 
ondary education or administration. Similarly, the bibliography 
should facilitate use of the monograph by faculty groups in 
junior high schools or other secondary schools. 

The writer is under great obligation to the large number of 
junior high school heads and other administramrs who suf^lied 
the materials on current practices and programs on which cer- 

ix 
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taia oi die tteods reported have betai based. He acknowledges 
also permissioti by the University of Chicago Press to draw 
intly on articles pid>lished tot him in the Scho^ Rgviiw in io 
jssues for October, November, and December, 1953, under the 
title, "Junior High Sdmol Reorganization after a Half’Ceotuiy." 


Netvsygo, Michigm 


Leonard V. Ko(» 
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C H A P T { R I 


The Growth and Status of Reorsanization 


A TIME FOR INVENTORY 

It is now a full half-century and more: since the esublisiuiieot 
antf opera non of proton-pt^s of the |unior high school, and an ap- 
propriate point at w hit h to take stock of the reorganization move- 
ment Although It IS only something over forty years since the 
establishment of ^-vtar units in Columbus, Ohio, and in Berke- 
ley and Ixis Angeles, California, there had been 2-year units and 
6-ycai high schools including grades 7 and 8 ten or more years 
earlier. Thus, the span of existence of reorganized schools may 
properly be considered as extending over a period of about 6fty 
years. Advocacy of rc'organi/ation, to be sure, reaches back much 
further. 

A long-time interest in the movement has prompted the pres- 
ent ssriter to undertake this inventory of the growth and status 
of the movement and a review ot thinking regardmg it and to 
consider the prospects of further reorganization. His book was 
one of the early commercial publications* dealing exclusively 
With the new unit, although a few noncommercial mono- 
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grt{ilis «ete in print at earlia dates. A stock-taking seetaos derir* 
akJe in view ^ a.<]uestkmtng acdtnde toward die movement in 
aome quarters, which is reflected in occasional periodkaJ articles 
appearing recendjr with captions like "Has the Jtmior Hi^ 
School Kept Its Promise.^'* and "Has the Junior High School 
Made Good?” and in consideration of similar questkins horn 
time to time at educational discussions here and there through- 
out the country. 

While numerous statements could be quoted which are favor- 
able to the junior high school, it seems .more in point at the out- 
set of the report of an inquiry into the whole development to 
dte a few instances of statements indicative of doubt concerning 
the merits of the movement as it has worked out in practice. 
A well-known president of a teachers* college, now retired, has 
said,* "The junior high school was the most popular part of the 
public school system when it was first estabhshed. It was a bright 
spot. During the last ten years the junior high school seems to 
have lost ground." An educationist in a higher institution, in 
an article in the main favorable, said,* "In the post few years 
many educators have been looking back on this development 
and quesdoned if the junior high school has realized the hopes 
held for it.” Another educationist in one of our state univer- 
skies went further than expressing doubt when in 1943 he said,* 
"It is now generally recognized that in most respects the junior 
high school has failed to fulhli the promise of those who pio- 
neered in its development.” Even more convinced of the failure 
of the junior high school are the priiKipals quoted by another 
professmr of secondary education in one of our large private uni- 
versities in an address which concluded by indicating his own 
belief that the junior hig^ school "has made a superior contribu- 
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tkn to oor way of life.*^ He tefened to a letter ia hb file* bom 
a aetuor hi^ sdiool {tfiodpal in Near Yodc ia wfaidi tiu* 
principal states that “dlie senior fai^ school principals openly 
ooodeinn the junior high schools" and "almost to a man they 
would like to see die junior high schools abandoned." 

The present writer's pteparatkm for the inventoty r^iorted in 
this monogra{di is more or less condnuous contact wi^ the re- 
organization movement for more than a third of a century. This 
contact has involved personal visits, extending horn 191$ to the 
date of writing, to upwards of two hundred schools of several 
exbdng patterns of reorganization — visits that were often ac- 
cmnpaaied by participation in surveys of the schools and school 
systems represented. The observations frmn these contacts have 
been extended by canvassing all available recently published 
literature, inclusive of books and ankles in periodicals dealing 
with junior high school reorganization. The literature includes 
all reports on status and trends and reports of evaluative projects. 
The first-hand contaas and the reading have been supplemented 
by information given in an extensive body of current materials 
relating to purposes, programs, and activities in junior high 
schools — materials supplied by administrators in twenty-four 
school systems in sixteen states disuihuted to all seaions of the 
nation and representing one hundred or more individual school 
situatioru!. 

GROWTH IN NUMBERS AND i>K>PORnONS OF SCHOOLS 

Report on the growth and status of junbr high school reor^o- 
ization during the earlier decades of the movement is hampered 
by the lack of s^tematk and official counts of schools and sys- 
tems operating under the new plans. Among the earliest enumer- 
ations are those prepared by Douglass* and Briggs,^ but an indi- 
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ctuson of trends in dbeni, except in a veiy general way, is hardly 
possible because the data are not in comparable form with those 
in later compUadons. The United Scans Office of Education, the 
tegkal agency for assembling such information, did not make a 
systematic count of reorganized schools until the early twenties. 
Fortunately for purposes here, the Office has made counts on 
comparable bases at intervals since then and from the compila- 
tions, which are reported in Table 1, it is possible to note the 
growth in the 30-ycar span from 1922-1952. Figure 1, based on 
the evidence in the table, has been prepared to aid in interpreting 
the information. The inclusion in the table and figure of evidence 
concerning "regular" high schools, that is, 4-year high schools in 
tmreorganized systems, makes possible a direct comparison of 
numbers and proportions of reorganized with unreorgaoized 
schools. 

The general impression afforded by the table and figure is 
one of rapid and almost steady growth of rt'organization and 
gain on unreorganized schools throughout the three decades 
represented. By the end of the period, reorganized schools sub- 
stantially outnumbered the regular high schools. A •cursory 
glance at the rate of increase will find it to have been fully as 
rapid during the latest interval as during any previous period. 

THE PAHERNS OF REORGANIZATION 

Evidence in the table and figure is presented in such a way as 
to show the proportionate contributions of separate junior high 
schools, separate senior high schools, and junior-senior high 
schools to the total reorganization. However, the numbers and 
proportions of schools of the various combinations of grades 
such as three-grade junior high schools, are not shown and this 
information is not regularly available. In 1930 The National 
Survey of Secondary Education cooperated with the Office of 
Education in gathering the evidence concerning reorganization 
and inquired into the grade-patterns of reorganization. Table 2 
is based on information gathered for the Survey and discloses 
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Figure l. Percent that junior high schools, senior high 
schools, joniOT'Senior high schools, all reorganized 
schools, and regular high schools were of all public sec* 
ondary schools in 1922, 1930, 1938, 1946. and 1952 
(based on data m Table 1). 

tltt grade*gtoupings reported for the 5470 schools in what are 
referred to in the report as the "major patterns” of leorganization. 
The small number of lemaining reorganized schools identified 
in that year were of less common grade-patterns, like two- 
grade senior high schools, one-grade junkv high schools, three- 
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grade junior high schools mcludmg grades 6-S, etc. It ii dear 
hxm this table drat in 1930 the predominant gc|de>groo|»ngs 
involved three'grade junior hi^ scbods, three-grade senior hi^ 
schools, and 6'year schools repotted to be on a 3*^3 or **undi- 
vided" !»sis. 


Tablb 2. Numbers of Reorganized Schools 
of Diderent Grade-Groupings in 1929-1930* 


Type of School 

Number 

Junior high schools : 


Two-grade 

204 

Three-grade 

1348 

Four-grade 

196 

Senior high schools: 


Three-grade 

496 

Four-grade 

142 


Junior-seoior and undivided ; 
schools: 

1 


|unK)r-senior, 3-3 

936 


junior-senior, 2-4 

637 


Undivided, 6-vear 

1446 

1 

Undivided, 5-vear 

65 


Total 

5470 


• on Francis T ^pauldinf. O 1 Frrd^r tk and Leonard 
V Kcx>% Thg Uforgannaii n c^Vi.<»v 4 on> F^w*afivv Ftg ^ n 51 
Natiural Sursfv of »ndar> f ducats n, MMi.-ttrayn No S. 
Lnsted Statva Ol&c« of Fducatson BuUctin 1^52. No. 17 


It may be noted that, while Table I contains the category 
’’junior-senior high schools," Table 2 lists both '’junior-senior** 
and "undivided" 6-year and 5-year high schools. This is because 
for the hrst table utilized here, the compiler combined the two 
under a single category, although he reports in the mxtual inter* 
pretation the number of "undivided" high schools as having in- 
aeased from 3060 to 3326 from 1938 to 1946 and, dietefore, 
accounting for the entire increase of the "junior-senior” class- 
ification during that intervaL* 

*Loc of. p. 11. 
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Hus writer, having bees a partjr to the compilatioa of the 
status of reofganization In 1930, is disposed to ^little the sig* 
nificasce of disdoaion between the terms “junbr-senior*’ 
and "undivided’* as applied to these compilations, for the reason 
diat he recalls that no criteria were set up to distinguish the 
schools represented. The heads of the schools and systems were 
kft to their own discretion in reporting their organizations under 
classifications. It is not that there is no distinction in theory be* 
tween a '’jimior>senior" and an "undivided” school, but that in 
actual practice, one individual school reported as an undivided 
6-year school might be effecting as much or mt^e separation be- 
tween junior and senior levels than another one reporting to 
operate on a junior-senior basis. For the purposes here of review- 
ing growth and trends, these two categories may be regarded as a 
single inclusive group. 

GROWTH IN PROPORTIONATE ENROLLMENTS 

In some ways a better measure of growth and status of re- 
organization than has been reported in Table 1 and Figure 1 is 
to be found in the percentages of all pupils who are ensiled in 
reorganized and in regular high schools, since we have in it a 
more nearly direct measure of the actual proportion of the school 
population brought under the influence of reorganized schools. 
The specific measures used here arc the percentages of all pupils 
in the last four high school years (usually, but not always, grades 
5^12) in reorganized systems and in regular high schools, ir- 
respective of the grade-grouping of the system. The percentages 
for certain years at intervals beginning with 1922 ate shown 
both in Table 3 and in Figure 2. To simplify presentation, the 
numbers of pupils are not reproduced, although it may be re- 
ported illustratively that, for 1952, a total of 5,673,867 pupils 
in these four grades is represented, 3,739,622 in reorganized and 
1,934,245 in regular high schools. 

The evidence in this table and figure as compared with that 
in Table 1 and Figure 1 underscores the rapidity of the rate of 
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Tabib 3. Percenn of Pupils io the 
Last Four High-School Years Earolled 
to Reorganized and in Regular High* 
Schools, 1922-1952* 


Year 


Percent of Pupils 
In Re- In 

organized Re^lar 

Schools Schools 


1922 

13 5 

86 $ 

1926 

28 3 

71 7 

1930 

33 9 

66 1 

1934 

37 0 

63 0 

1938 

45 6 

54 4 

1946 

509 

49 1 

1952 

65 9 

34 1 


•Om« for 1/22 i>2f^ UiO l/<4 and I m bavd t n 
SidUi ii i iff Pui If //igA Sckt^l /vi’ Fir 2 p 10 

ift/nsiidi Snrefv t Auu att pi the uit State ch«p « 
Lnitci SutctOt'tce CUt tit n Bull I>dO Vj 2 
DaU f 1 H(C 1 a ed >ij(i « / / uti\ //tgii SrAoc 

4^ Ff H * SurPey Pti» alt n 

tn L fiuJ SiuUj NH tJ ij v 

Oita 1 1^)2 la d i f r \t u luip rd t ) err 

mpi •* '*•1' xe f) N^-hcr H laawo **i» f 

ilic Lotted iiiatei Otbue Fd teat on. 


reorganization throughout the period Reorganizarioo, measured 
in this wd]i’, had become numerically predominant by 1946, and 
by 1952 enrolled approximately nso-thirds of all pupils m the 
last four htgh-school years of public secondary schools When 
attention is duccted to the rates of increment during individual 
mtervals, it may be noted that the only rao during \ihKh there 
was marked retardation of rate acre immediately followuig 1930 
and between 1938 and 1946 The reader can explain for himself 
the first of these slowdowns by recalling the influence of the 
early years of the great depression. When resources were agam 
available for building construction, on which reorganizatioa most 
usually wait, the reacceleration shown between 1933 and 1938 
took place. The clamping down of priorities on budding mate- 
rials before and during World War 11 w ill explain die second 
retardation, which was in turn followed by another stnkmg le- 
acceleraooo. 
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Still anodier measute of the status and growth of rettfgani 2 a> 
tk>n is to be found in the proponicMis of all pupils in grades 7 
and 8 in public schools that are enrolled in reorganized schools. 
The percentage of pupils advai^ed between 1946 and 1952 in 
Grade 7 from 37.5 to 47.0; in Grade 8, frtwa 444 to 55.8; and 
in both grades combined, from 39.3 to 51.2. In this measure, 
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«bo^ reorgaoued schools have attained numeckal {tfedcuaiiiasioe. 

Because sooie readets may have seen anodxr recrat use o£ die 
soufces of evidence djravn upoo in this report of ptopottioaate 
enrollments in reorganized and regular high school oae in 
which the percentages seem to differ frcun those given here, 
special mention is made of the differing bases of computation in 
the teports. The ocher use is by Waiter H. Gaumnitz, specialise 
in the United States Office of Education * The propordons of 
schools reported in the two uses of the data are at variance in 
fractional percentages only. The proportions of enrollments, 
however, are at much wider variance, with the percentages for 
reorganized schools notably larger in the Gaumnitz article than 
in the tables and figures in this chapter. For example, die po'cent 
of pupils shown by Gaumnitz as being enrolled in ail types of 
reorganized schools m 19^2 is 74.8, whereas in this chapter it is 
65 . 9 . The reason for the difference is that in the Gaumnitz article 
it is the percent which enrollments in all Q’pes of reorganized 
schools irrespective of grade arc of all secondary school enroll- 
ments, while the figure in this chapter is the percent which the 
enrollments in the four high school grades (usually 9-12) in 
reorganized schools are of enrollments in those saitK grades in 
all high schools. Gaumnitz has followed the practice of previous 
articles in Sthool Life on the same subject, which brings in the 
enrollment in grades (usually 7 and 8) below the first high 
school year in reorganized schools, although they are not in- 
cluded in the figures for traditional schools. The inclusion is legit- 
imate, and is acceptable as a measure of the extent of reorganiza- 
tion, but it affords a somewhat magnified impression of the ex- 
tent of reorganization. However, both measures establish a rapid 
and continuous gain of reorganized on unreorganized schools sAd 
a marked numerical predommance in recent years of reorganized 
schools. 

Tlie article just cited reports a further finding of considerable 

*'Ttendt in Public High School Rcorganoatioii," Sdrwd Uf», XXXVl 
(FebfuMf, 1954), pp. 7/-78. 
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impora&ce based on a comparison of proportbns of reorganized 
schools in {M^ulatioo centers of different size-groups. This find- 
ing is to the effen that reorganization has ’’much more 
popular” in larger population centers than in rural areas. Sutis- 
tical evidence for this inference is supplied in an article by Gaom- 
nitz in collaboration with J. Dan Hull.'*’ 

A aOURISHING MOVEMENT 

BefcMe leaving consideration of the numerical status and trends 
of junior high school reorganization it is desirable to draw, for 
purposes of comparison, on the evidence and conclusions in this 
particular area from a rather recent inquiry reported in a Bulleiin 
issued by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.“ The specific materials referred to here concern the ( 1 ) 
"patterns of organization" and (2) "changes in the number of 
junior schools in operation" in city school systems. 

1. The tabulation of patterns of organization as reported 
from 1372 dty s)'srems in this inquiry yielded the following 
proportionate frequencies: 6-3-3, 35 percent; 8— i, 23 percent; 
6-6, 16 percent; 6-2-4, 12 percent; 6- 3-3-2, 4 percent; 7-5, 
3 percent; 5-3-4, 2 percent; 6-2— 4-2, 1 percent; 7-2-3, 1 per- 
cent; "other," 3 percent. In commenting on the evidence, the 
Bulletin says, "In these ‘cities the 6-3-3 plan of organization 
. . . is used as the prevailing type more frequently than any 
other. Neverriieless, this plan is the prevailing type in only about 
one-third of the city systems." Jn funher comment, the Bulletin 
says that the diversity of plans "demonstrates rather clearly that 
variation and experimentation is still the order of the day in the 
matter of school organization and that as yet no single pattern 
has become the clearly dominant type." The interpretation, while 

Walter H. GaumniOE and J. Dan Hull, "Junior High Schools versus the 
Traditional (8-4) High School Organization," Bmlletm of tha Nattomd A$' 
locution of Steondory School Prtnctpali, XXXVIll (March, 1934), Taldc 
3, p. 119. 

^^Trandt in City School Orgontzatton. J93S to 1948, National Education 
Associauoa Research Bulleun, XXVIl, No. 1 (February, 1949), pp. 10-11. 
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eotrea as to Ae externa} evidence, overhx)ks die impreMivefy 
important fact underlying the figutes, that the patterns involv* 
ing soma plan of junior Mgh school teorganizadoo,* designed to 
serve bener than the traditional organization the early adolescent, 
iiKlode all those groupings listed excepting the S-4 and, pcdb* 
ably, also some of the 3 percent of "other'’ patterns. 'The total of 
the percentages of all the reorganized patterns is not less than 74, 
which is more than three times the proportion still following 
die traditional plan and almost three-fourths of all systems re- 
porting. 

2. 'The Research Bulletin referred to, in a secuon called 
'The Junior High School, 1938 to 1948,” also reports in a table 
die changes in the numbers of junior high schools in operation 
in 1598 city school systems during the ten-year interval repre- 
sented. Following are sentences from the interpretation of the 
table. 

For the most part, the tabic indicates comparatively little change 
with resfx-ct to junior high schools, espetiallv in the groups of 
smaller cities . In the larger cities the number of junior high 
schools has duauated some« hat more than m the smaller ones; but 
no important net increase has occurred . . . 

. . . When allowance is made fur those {junior high schools] 
undoubtedly established merely because of population growth in 
Cities already having the junior high school unit, it is apparent that 
the number of school systems changing from the traditional ele- 
mentar) -secondary plan to a pattern of elemenrary. junior high, and 
senior high schools lus been relatively small 

Here again the interpretation accords with the evidence in die 
table referred to while at the same time leaving unsaid something 
that would afford a better understanding of aauai reorganiza- 
tional trends. In the first place, the parncular span of years cov- 
ered by the evidence turned out to be imteprcsentative of long- 
time trends, a faa which could hardly have been foreseen at the 
time of making the inquiry. Departure from the long-time trend 
11 - 12 . 
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is laore i«a<£3]r <&cetnible in tetroqtea than tcamcdiitely fot> 
Jowkig (jbe emits being interpreMd, atui failure of at^Kiuate ia< 
feseoce is^ oietefoit, ceitainiy excusable. As may be ioferted 
from what was said above in intet{»etmg Table 3 and Figure 2, 
materials for construction were not available for new housii^ 
dbat would have been required for any significant increase in the 
number of junior units. As soon as priorities were lifted, reac* 
celeiation was resumed. In the second place, as may be judged 
from the comment above on other grade>pattems embodying 
junior high school reorganization, an incpiiry considering changes 
merely in the number of separate j|unior units can give only a 
partial picture of the trends. 

While taking stock of the full extent of reorganuation, men* 
tion should be made of the efforts in many systems at simulaung 
the feamres of the junior high school in the upper grades of 8* 
year elementary schools and in the early years of 4-ycar high 
schools. The efforts include such modifications as introduction 
of general courses and the core curriculum, programs of extra* 
class activities, guidance programs, and provisions for individual 
differences among pupils. In some elementary schools, Ispccially 
the larger ones, the clianges have been achieved with some de- 
gree of success. The same is true in 4-year high schools, where the 
orientation program in Grade 9 sometimes takes on some of the 
characteristics of the juxuor high school. How'cver, as will be- 
come apparent in later chapters, full realization of the advantages 
of reorganization is nor attainable in the schools of the traditional 
^rade-grouping. Nevertheless, the changes are a part of the full 
picture of reorganization, and to the reorganizanon movement 
diould go credit for such improvement as has been achieved. 

In view of ail the evidence, it cannot be denied that, as meas- 
ured by the numbers and proportions of schools and of pupils 
affeaed, junior high school reorganization has been over a long 
period — a half century and mote — a most dynamic movement. 
It is safe to say that it has been ik> less dynamic than any ocher 
recent movement in American education, especially when ac* 
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oouitt it taken of the fact liiati^ dmmgiii interuU ntodificaiiaitit in 
the school, it embodies several odier vital movements. The maj^ 
aitude and significance of diis movement will become mote 
apparent as the changes within these schools are reviewed in 
the following diapters, which arc concerned with the purposes 
of reorganization, the various features incorporated, and the pros* 
pects of further reorganization. 



CHAPTER II 


The Purposes of Reorsanization 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 

It should go without saying that any unit in our school system, 
whether it be elementary school, junior high school, senior high 
school, or college, should make its contribution toward achieving 
the basic aims or purposes of education, lliesc aims have been 
variously stated from time to time. Interest here is mainly in 
recent formulations. 

Because it has been approved by what may be reg^ded as a 
committee of spokesmen of our largest organization of teachers 
and administrators and, therefore, may be assumed to be inlluen- 
dal in practice, the first formulation of aims to be drawn on il- 
lustratively is that of the Educational Policies Gimmission of the 
National Education Association. This body "set the goals for 
education of youth" in tetms of ten "imperative needs of youth" 
which are stated as follows: 

1. All youth need to develop saleable skills. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physi- 
cal fitness. 

3> All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a democratic society. 

4. All youth need to undentand the significance of the family for 
the individual and society. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services inteliigencly. 
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(S. AH youdi oeed to unJenouid the iaflueoce jcteoce on hnmia 
life. 

7. All youth need an apptectation of iiteratute, ait,*n»isic, and 
oaoue. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time veil and to 
budget it wisely. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally.* 

Recent statements of aims of education by individual educa* 
tional leaders vary, to be sure, from person to person. Needs at 
the point will be served by quoting from one formulation only, 
which the author refers to as "an illustrative statement of areas 
of school purposes." These areas are:* 

To help every student grow up successfully in our society and to 
build his mental health and achieve maximum personality develt^ 
menr and personal effectiveness. 

To help each student get a chance to sample various types of 
recreational aaivities and to develop skill in a few. 

To provide each child with vocational guidance and that part of 
general education needed for vocational purposes. 

To teach the skills of democratic planning and discussicm. 

To teach the skills of redeaive thinking and group problem solv- 
ing. 

To support the established family pattern of Western civilization 
by realistic study of problems and difficulties. 

To develop an understanding of world-wide social problems and 
concern with our country’s role in w’orld peace. 

To study continuously the meaning of democracy, to create aware- 
ness of the need for the extension of that meaning, to protea against 
violation of the basic democratic faith. 

To develop literacy in all citizens: language, quantitative, eco- 
nomic, industrial. 

* PUmm»g for America Yomth, National Association of Secondaty S^oid 
Principals, Washington, D.C, 1944, p. 10. 

* Edward A. Krug, Cmria^tm PUming, Harper ft Brothers, 19$0, pp. 
64-67. 



Sboe die Imest hece is merely to tUusmue reoe&t focmnle- 
tioas, no detailed compaiative aiutl jsis is undetteken. However, 
even a cotsvy readiog dticloses, wtdt some excefMamis, large 
ueas of correspondence between diem. This is because both of 
dieae useful working statements are cast in terms of important 
areas of life and living to effectiveness in whidh, as {deviously 
asserted, schools at any level should make contributioo. 

OBSOLESCENT AND ABIDING PURPOSES 
OF REORGANIZATION 

At the same time dhat genera! aims of education like those in 
the foregoing illustradve formulations are applicable to schools 
largely without distinction as to level, persons conversant with 
die junior high school movement are aware that over a long 
period certain special purposes have been put forward for junior 
hi^ schools. A movement of the magnitude manifested in the 
rapidly growing and predominant status of junior high school 
reorganization could not have dourished without the pressure of 
many and diverse educational needs which were not ^ing met in 
die upper elementary-school and lower high-school grades of 
schools conventionally organized. As reorganization to meet the 
needs proceeded, they were reflected in claims made on behalf 
of die reorganized schools. The claims, in turn, were readily 
transmutable, through validation by speculation, or by dijcctive 
inquiry, or by both, into what were often referred to as the special 
purposes, or "peculiar functions," of the junior high school. £x- 
aminadmi of dw early literature discloses a welter of these pre- 
sumed-to-be purposes of this new unit in school organization. 

Among die potent faaors condidoning or modifying special 
purposes at any sdmol level must be social and economic trends. 
Certain of these trends during die half<entury since die incep- 
tion of the idea of the junior high school have been such as n> 
discredit some of die early claims and purposes. Instances in 
point may be cited. 
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The period of first advocaqr of juaior id0i sdwol reorgaaiza* 
tion was one during whkh there was large-scale eliminatiQo 
school, notably heaviest in the particular grades included in the 
junior high school. It was only natural that one of the purposes 
claimed for reorganization would be "better retention" in sdmol. 
Everyone is aware of the forces and trends that have, in the mean- 
time. made for a longer period of school attendance. It is likely 
that the junior high school has helped to lengthen the period of 
schooling, but we may be sure that economic and social trends 
outside the school have been more influential than the school 
itself. 

Again, a purpose of early advocacy for the junior high school 
was vocational education. The advocacy stemmed from an aware- 
ness of the fact that children dropped out of school during 
these school years and sought employment without having been 
prepared for it. Technological trends, w'ith the accompanying 
lengthening of the period of compulsory schoohog, have in the 
interim excluded youth of these ages from employment and 
raised above junior high school years the level at which specific 
vocational education is appropriate. 

An instance of the early acceptance of the vocational educa- 
tion purpose for the junior high school vears i<; afforded in a bul- 
letin issucxl in 1920 by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion.* The publication reports the results of a survey of "junior 
occupations" made in nineteen northern and western stares with 
the help of state directors of socariotul education. The bulletin 
displays, among other information the numerical distribution of 
boys and girls of 14, 1 16. and 17 years of age by the piKitioos 

held. Among the positions in addition to "messenger" ( the most 
frequent) in which youth of these ages were found to be em- 
ployed in impressive numbers w'cre general clerk, stock clerk, 
switchboard operator, file clerk, mail clerk, and salesman (retail 

of Junior Commerop! Otcmfiptionf, Commefcuil Educatioa Series 
Na 4. Wstfaington, D C, (joverament Printing Olface, June, 1920. 
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SBOte) among others. It is not surpnsing, dustefoie, that the au- 
liKXS of die boliedfl included as one d the objectivts in the coia* 
metdal fiel^ ”fbc bo)rs and girls of continuation and junior hjgh 
sdiool ages ... a marketable skill in one or more selected 
tj^ of omnmetcial work. . . It was about this time that 
courses in "junior busioas training" had their rapid develt^pment 
in junior high schools. Thejr are still being given in many schools, 
although vidi the vocational purposes now played down and the 
odier (dijecdves related to general education and exploratory ex- 
pertences relatively more prominent. 

llunking along the lines of obsolescent purposes has per* 
suaded certain writers in recent years to contend that the junior 
high school is without distinaive purposes. Thus, says one edu* 
catkmist, after citing instances of disappearing functions akin 
to diose mentioned in the preceding paragraphs: “We are forced 
to conclude that, by and larj^, the junior high school is merely a 
convenient administrative unit which has few, if any, distinaive 
funcdons and little psychological justification.’’* Significantly, 
the same writer goes on to say that, "even thougll the junior 
high school as a disrinctive unit has not fully demonstrated its 
worth, the "problem of developing a satisfactory cttrriculum for 
the early adolescent siiU remaim"^ As will be seen in the consid* 
eratton of functions to follow, he thus acknowledges the key to 
die abiding purp(»es of junior high school reorganization. Al» 
faetty’s convktion of the need of a greatly modihed program dur- 
ing adolescence is underscored in the chapter on “Understanding 
the Adolescent" in his book on the secon^ry school curriculum.* 
In a stxnewhat similar vein, another writer, himself in charge 
of a junk» high school in a large city school system, asserted a 
dtnen years ago, '^ost of the functions formulated during the 
campaign years when the junior hi^ school was the subject in 
^HatoU Albertr, "Eeotgtattiag the Jnnior Higb School 
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di^Mitiiaoa lutve beea iwonocied iaoaewijrot aucNiiee.”* Ac die 
nme time, while discredttiDg "peculiar funccioos" of the jaaior 
hi^ achool. the same writer $p^s of “obligadona''' of the uait, 
"whhh are generally recognii^ today," among which he men- 
tkMS "guidance,” "exploration,” "adaptation to individuai differ* 
eoceSr” and "sub^>nuitter integradon.” These "obligationa” dif- 
fer hardly at all from purposes advocated for the junior hj^ 
school over practically its full period of existence. 

THREE INQUIRIES INOtCATING ABIDING PURPOSES 

In order to identify somewhat more specifically the alading 
special puiposes of junior high school educadon, recourse will 
here be taken to three inquiries of which published ourcomes axe 
available. All three were aimed at finding the degree of con- 
sensus m behalf of various funaions claimed for the junior high 
school. 

One of these inquiries dates back to 1927, and not long befoie 
the midperiod of junior high school development It was made 
by the Research Division of the Kauonal Education Association.' 
The prooidure followed in this mquiry was similar to one diat 
had been used earlier by the present writer and involved analysis 
of the published statements concerning purposes made by public 
school administrators and "college specialists” to find the nature 
of the purposes and the frequencies of their recurrence in the lit- 
erature examined. This inquiry found the four most frequently 
recurring special purposes to be, in the order from highest fre- 
quency downward, "meeting the individual differences of pupils,” 
"prevocationai training and exploration," "counsclmg or guid- 
ance," and "meeting the needs of the early adolescent group.” 
The term "prevocationai training" had various interpeetatioos at 
the time but its predominant meaning i$ implied by its assock- 
non widi "exploration." The four purposes identified as most 
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pmmaeac in diis inquiry had also been found to be among (he 
most tecuiient in the present writer’s early analysis* 

Ihe two*other inquiries are more recent, having been pub* 
IMied in the late forties. One of these was made by Howell,** 
who submitted to "more than a hundred selecmd junior high 
sdmol administramrs" a list of forty-five "original aims” of the 
junior high school, which had been compiled from a "volumi- 
nous study of junior high school texts and articles dealing with 
the subject from the time the junior high school was conceived." 
The respondents had been asked to indicate which of the aims 
were "(1) As valid as ever, (2) Less valid than before, (3) 
{of} No special value, and (4) No longer valid." In presenting 
die outcomes of his inquiry in tabular form, the author says, 
"... we may well conclude that the original aims and purposes 
. . , are still valid and acceprable with only a modicum of 
change." This opinion of persistence may be illustrated by point- 
ing out diat the aims indicated by 90 percent or more of the 
respondents as being "as valid as ever" were: 

To provide a suitable environment for children 12-16 years of 
age. 

ExpicKring interests, abilities, and aptitudes of those ages. 

Adapting training aod education to individual interests and 
needs. 

To help the individual find himself. 

Caring for individual differences in the various subjects. 

Special care for retarded pupils. 

Participation of pupils in school governmental activities. 

Physical diagnosis aod remedial work for individuals. 

It may be too obvious to mention that within these illustra- 
tions are comprehended the dme-honoied functions of recogni- 
tion of the nature of the child at adolescence, guidance, explora- 
tion, and provision for individual differences. 
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The odher reiativeljr recent study dted here is leponed by 
Gruha and Douglass" in their book on the jaakir higb sdiooL 
This study involved submission of a tentative fotmuiatioo of sac 
fonctsons to "a selected group of specialists in the dieocy and 
jdiilosophy of the junior hi^ school/’ The respondents vtrere 
asked to indicate whether, in their opinions, each tentative item 
is a "major function,” a "minor function," or “na a function/’ 
Three of these hems, namely, "exploration," "guidance,” and 
"differentiation," received the approval, in at least one important 
aspect, of all respondents. Most other items, namely, “integra* 
tion,” "socialization," and "articulation," approached unanimous 
approval. The list submitted to the specialists included no refer- 
ence to the junior high school as serving the needs of early ado- 
lescents, although the authors admit that "no one today would 
quarrel with that as a purpose of the junior high school.” They 
think that the "concept is so broad and all-inclusive that it has 
little value as a sutement of function.’’" This interpretation of 
the relation of the needs of adolescence to the formulation of 
funaions suggests that no violence is done to it by inferring that 
the authors regard at least most of the funaions to be in the 
nature of particularizations of recognizing the needs. 

ADOLESCENCE AND REORGANIZATION 

Any review of literaturt dealing with junior high school re- 
organization inevitably reveals that the purpose of serving die 
needs of youth during early adolescence has been prominent 
from the beginning a half-century or so ago. A psychologist who 
early directed attention to these needs was G. Stanley Hail, 
whose two-volume work Adohscewe was published in 1904. In 
writing and speaking long before this date he had advocated 
educatkinal reorganizadon to meet the needs of adolescent yot^. 
Invcsriganve procedures which had been used by Hall, and, in 
consequence, some of his conclusions concerning the nature and 
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danger m ftdolesceiice, were subsequemfy qaesiioaicd» uid lome 
oc&ks weat so f«r as to deoji^ changes ctf suAciem moment to 
justify important modifications of the educational program to 
meet ibe needs. However, investigation of the physkai, social 
and emotional, and intellectual nature of youth, together with 
die needs represented, has been continued and enlarged over the 
years and has increasingly underwritten the need for an educa- 
tkina! program taking cognizance of this nature. 

Careful examination of the edud^tional implications for early 
adolescence in any of the better recent treatises on the psychology 
of adolescence should bring conviction on this score. One of the 
most revealing recent compilations in this connection is to be 
found in Guides to Curriculum Building: The Junior High 
School Level, '* which was prepared by die Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Educational Planning Program. This compilation includes a 
systematic portrayal of the known physical, social and emotional, 
and intellectual characteristics of children of junior hi^ school 
ages; the pupil needs indicated by these charaaeristics; and 
"what the school can do” to meet the needs. Scrutiny^of the por- 
trayal can hardly fail to convince that a major and special re- 
sponiubility of the school at this level is the recognition of the 
nature of the child at adolescence and that adequate recognition 
is impossible without large-scale modifications of the programs 
and regimens common to the later grades of the 8-year elemen- 
tary school and first years of the A-year high school. 

The compilation just mentioned convinces the reader not only 
of the all-pervasive purpose of recognizing early adolescent fu- 
ture but also of the relevancy of the other purposes recurrently 
assigned to junior high school reorgaruzation. The testimony con- 
cerning individual differences'* leaves no room for denying dut 
differendatioo on an inaeasing scale is essential at this level. 
The need for exploration is made explicit in the indication of 

^ A publioition reprinted with perioiision by the lUiooit Secondary Schoi^ 
Ourrkolum Prouam, Bulletin No. 8, Oicular Seriei A, No. 31, Sprinj^Beld, 
111., Superiniendnit of Public Instruction, 

** p. 61 and elsewhere. 
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'Social ocporiefioe in groupi” m an important part of the pKD> 
gram, die "amazing imellecnial curiosity” in this age gtoi^ die 
"incteaaed interest on die port of boys and girls id . . . voca> 
ttonal plans,”'* and elsewhere. The need for guidance in other 
than exploratory aspects k explicit at many other points in the 
compUatioo. In an important sense, these additional purposes are 
ootoUary to the all-pervasive function, or diey may be regaitbd 
as important phases of it. The need for performing these and 
odier corollary functions is reinforced by many of the ’’social 
pressures influencing junior high school youth" which are iden- 
tified in another section of the compilation.” 

Another informative and comprehensive presentation of the 
characteristics and needs of adolescents is to be found in a year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education.'^ The 
individual chapters were contributed by authorities in die areas 
represented, most of whom have contributed by original research 
to what is known about the growth and characterisnes of youth. 
Although the chapters have Unle or nothmg to say about die 
relationship of the nature of youth at this stage to grade-group- 
ing in school organization, it is apparent throughout that the 
conventional ( 8-4 ) pattern is an ili-conirivcd misfit to the age- 
incidence of growth and change. While much of the evidence is 
presented to cover the full period of adolescence, the treatment 
includes adeejuate attention to its earlier stages and certain of the 
chapters are devoted largely to this stage. An instance of this is 
die chapter on "The Adolescent Peer Culture" (Chapter XII) in 
which the author, Ttyon, sumirarizcd researches made on peer- 
group culture mainly in junior high school years. 

INTENSIFICATION IN THE PEER CULTURE AT ADOLESCENCE 

The understanding of peer-group culture in early adolescence 
is so important to those concerned with programs for junior 

“iWf, pp. 48. 60, 67. 

“iW.. Chapter lU. 

Adohseeuft. Fotty-ihitd Yearbook of the National Society for the Sni^ 
of Edaoatioo, Pan 1, Departmeat of Edocatioa, UoiTersity of Chicagp, 
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youdi dnt some space roust be yielded even m a cooapact 0ioao> 
graph on idiool teorganueation to at least a brief soinmaty. For 
diis purposd, it is conveoient to quote a few short paragta|du 
on die subjen by two authws who prepared, for a group of 
school supenntendents m the Chicago area, a digest of the re- 
searches and literature bearing on the problem of a suitable pro- 
gram for younger adolescents m the age-group represented by 
ffcades 6 - 9 . 

1. . at the onset of puberty thCte is a rapid increase in the 
importance of peer culture to a child For most children during 
the secondatv school the greatest influence on their behavior is the 
opinion of the group of children nidi whom they associate 

2 We have long realized that boys and girls during this period 
care more about what their friends or gang ur clique think than 
what either their parents or teachers think What boys and girls 
consider desirable social behavior, what their ideal person is like, 
whom they wish to emulate, undergo remarkable changes during 
the years of junior and senior high school 

^ If we would seek to understand the personal social^relanons of 
any boy or girl in secondary school, we must analyze the standards 
of his peers Only in this way can we see him through the eyes of 
his peers or appreciare the pressures made upon him by this aspect 
of culture “ 

Another brief statement concerning peer group culture di- 
rected m parttcukr toward its bearing on the adolescents' feel- 
ings of frustration, by Segel, may be quoted '* 

. . with the coming of puberty, belonging to a social group ac- 
quires real significance Social consciousness is develojied lliis is 
due in part to an awakening to the expectations of society that he 
will put aside childish play and interests and will develop social 
skills more allied to the adult pattern of behavior and in part to his 

^Daa H Cooper and Orville E Peterson, School} for Yotmg AdoUscemis: 
Th* Upper Elementary and Louet Secondary Oradet Publication of the 
Sapenntendeots' Study Club, Chicago, lU , June, pp 2 1-22 

David Segel, Frmtratton tn Adolescent Yonth Its Detelopment emd 
ImphcatHmt for the Sehotd Program, United States Office of Education Boi- 
kem No 1 , Washington, D C, pp 3S-3S 
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own intensified need to "belong” and to be an integral part dt a 
group of his peers. New patterns of behavior must be learned and 
adjustments must be made. Ibese new and radically ’different ad* 
justments in activities and interests and habits increase emotiotud 
tension and may result in feelings of frustration which in turn cause 
overt expressions of jealousy and anger. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 
A useful concept that has in recent years come into promi- 
nence and has important mcnining for education at all levels, in- 
cluding dtat for adolescent years, is the "developmental task.” 
According to Havighurst, who has done most toward elaborating 
the concept,*" "A developmental task is a task which arises at or 
about a certain period in the life of the individual, succc-ssful 
achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success with 
later casks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the societ), and difficulty with later tasks.” Some 
of these tasks, Havighurst goes on to say, "arise mainly from 
physical maturation,” others "primarily from the cultural pres- 
sures of society," and still others from the "personal values and 
aspirations of the mdividual.” In most cases they arise "from 
combinations of these Victors acting together.”*' 

Havighurst elaborates ten developmental tasks for adoles- 
cence, which are listed here after drawing on his assertion con- 
cerning the relation of the peer group, which has just been con- 
sidered here, to the tasks. It is his opinion that tltc peer group 
liccomes more and more important os the child moves into ado- 
lescence. "Whereas it tended to supplement the home and die 
school in middle childhood, in adolescence the peer group often 
takes priority over these institutions in its demands for the 
allegiance of its members.”** Within the peer group, according 
to Havighurst, "the adolescent gets the experience necessary to 
master two of his developmental tasks.” 

** Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education, New York, 
Longmans, Green Sc Co., 19)3, p- 2. 
p. 5. 
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The teft devek^uneatal tasks of adolesoanoe ijk a wtfied ^ 
Hav^om m: 

1. Achieving new and moce matute relations with age-oostes dF 
both sexes. 

2. Adiieviog a masculine or feminine social role. 

3. Accepting one's physique and using the body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional independence parents and odier adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

6 . Seleaing and preparing for an oompstion. 

7. Preparuig for marriage and family life. 

8. Developing mtellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavtCMr. 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to 
behavior.® 

The tasks listed are posited as impinging on the full period of 
adolescence. However, speculation over them makes it apparent 
diat certain of the tasks, while of significance throughout the 
period, bear more heavily on later than on earlier porflons of the 
period. This can be true of tasks 5, 6, and 7, respectively, achiev- 
ing assurance of economic independence, selecting and prepar- 
ing for an occupation; jind prepanng for marriage and family 
life. However, it would be a mistake to assume that they are in 
no important degree applicable to early adolescence, whidi is 
the junior high school period. 

THE PREEMINENCE OF ADOLESCENCE 

The upshot of this brief review is that serving the nature and 
needs of early adolescence is revealed as the ptefmioent purpose 
of junior high school reorganization. A recent writer on the sub- 
yea of "Hie Functioas of Today’s Junior High Schools” repeats 

® Ibid., pp. llt-147. A sboner list is presencetl by Stephen M. Corey in 
Chester V id Hoitu L Cssweli (editor). Tht Amtricmt Httb School: Its 
Rosfionsibthty ssttd Opporttmity, Ilarper A Brothers, 1946. Corey ecknowt- 
edges indebtedness to Hevighurst end Daniel M. Prescott for their ooncept of 
the developmental task. 
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ao Jtnenioa often made, that "die jiimor high adbool had ita 
orij^ in die unmet needs of earljr adolescents."** pie mme we 
leacn about junior youth, whedier the knowledge is put to the 
form of a ^rstematic catalogue of the physical, social and emO' 
tional, and intellectual characteristics and the needs represented, 
or as the drives of adolescent peer culture, or in terms of die 
needs imposed 1^ developmental tasks, the greater is our con- 
vktion that profound modihcations of the school {»ogram are 
required to meet then needs. It does not suihee merely to take 
this sovereign purpose for granted and contend that it is so 
"broad and all-inclusive that it has linle value as a statement of 
function." Serving the needs of early adolescence is the all- 
pervasive special purpose of the junior high school, and at the 
same rime, is the source of most or all its other special purposes. 
Its near-inclusiveness, however, makes it imperative to move on 
from this formulation of purpose as a catchall and to identify its 
several aspects as corollaries. 

SOME COROlURY PURPOSES 

By way of recapitulation, it may be said that among the main 
aspects of the preeminent special purpose of jumor high sdiool 
reorganization arc difterenuanon, exploration, guidance, social- 
ization, and integrauon. Socialization as a special purpose is un- 
derscored by the adolescent peer culture and certain of the de- 
velopmcntal tasks. The only one of these cotollary purposes 
which has not been emphasized by illustration in the fbregoiog 
exposition is integration, which calls for an overall umficatioa 
of the adolescent’s program as contrasted with the fragmentary 
program which has too long characterized the corresponding 
grades in the traditional organizaaon, and even in some junior 
high schools. The spreading recognitioa of this purpose is co be 
seen in the reports of trends in most of the siKceeding chapters. 
It is shown in the trends toward general courses and the oxe 

**Eliat htthttmtOf ia ttw Bmiletm of tht titutonnd AjiotuOom of Soo- 
ondory Sehool Prmafiols, XXXV (April, 19311, p. 15t. 
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cotriculom t^XHted in Qiapter IV, toward block>time arrange* 
ments and in the retreat £rom departmentalixation r^rted in 
Clia{>ter V, in the increasing tw*up of curriculum and extracur* 
ricuium desaibed in Qiaptcr VI, and in the developments in 
guidance and the home-room portrayed in Chapter VII. 

It may be gratuitous to point out the relationship of these 
special purposes to the goals, or aims, of education, formulations 
of which were illustrated near the opening of the chapter. The 
special purposes arc not aims in addition to the general purposes 
of education. Instead, they are purposes more or less distinctive 
of a unit or a level in the system, the achievement of which 
facilitates the attainment of the more general goals. 

THE SENSE OF DISTINCTIVENESS 

An issue has sometimes been raised concermng the "peculiar- 
ity," or distinctiveness, during the early years of the movement 
often claimed for these functions ascribed to junior high school 
reorganization. They were often designated as “peculiar func- 
tions" as if they applied ( 1 ) only to this particular span of 
grades, and (2) even to these grades in reorganized schools in 
omtrast with corresponding grades in schools in the traditional 
(8-4) organization. Ckarly, the only purpose, whatever may 
have formerly been claimed, peculiar to the level is that pertain- 
ing to the nature of the child during early adolescence. The 
others, like gtudance or provision for individual differences, be- 
cause they are corollary, also share in some degree in distinctive- 
ness, but they are at the same tune applicable to school levels 
above and below. This is not to say that the junior high school 
has not rendered an estimable service to all levels of education 
by being the leaven by means of which riiese other purposes 
have become popularized, and thus encouraged in application to 
other school levels. 

The question of whether or not the all-pervasive purpose of 
recognizing the nature of youth during early adolescence, to- 
gedwT with its corollary purposes, is peculiar to reorganized as 
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compared with uateotganized schools must have its answer to 
what schools of these two main patterns of organization can 
and do accomplish. Implications of some of the* evidence in 
subsecpient chapters are that, onfortunately, the unreorganized 
schools cannot hope to compete with reorganized schools in serv- 
ing either tlM all-pervasive purpose or the corollary purposes. 



C H A P T i R III 


Grade-Grouping for Reorganization 


THE FEATURES OF REORGANIZATION 

Revkw of the puqxises of junior high school reorganization 
is logically followed by conskleration of what have usually been 
refened to as its "features." Hiese are nothing more than the 
modifications or arrangements introduced for achieving the func- 
tions of the reorganized school, such as the curriculum organiza- 
tion (formerly usually referred to as the "program of studies"); 
departmentalization or other plan of instructional assignment; 
the program of extra<lass activities and organizations; the ad- 
visory, or guidance, program; and the program of provisions for 
individual differences. Widi the list of features should be in- 
cluded also the grade-grouping in reorganizauon, since different 
patterns of grade-grouping may achieve the purposes in varying 
degrees. Whether or not the pattern of grades in reorganization 
is included among the list of features, it has always seemed de- 
sirable to accord it prior or early consideration; trends in practice 
and thinking with regard to it will be the concern of this chap- 
ter. Subsequent chapters will deal with the trends in each of the 
remaining features that have been identified here. 

At die outset of consideratton of trends in the features of re- 
or^nization in this and succeeding chapters, it is well to empha- 
size the desirability of keeping clear the distinction between func- 
tioitts and features. In die early yean of juniw high sdiool history 

n 
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dwfe wu frequent reference «> numerous "factors” <x "itemi^ of 
organization, these being a conglomeradcm of funcdons and 
features not distinguished frmn each other. Even an occasional 
ackmiwledged leader in the movement was unwittingly guilty of 
fostering the resulting confusion, v^iich has not yet bm f^ly 
dissipated, as the writer can attest by the fact that within the year 
he has been asked to indicate his views on an "opinionnaire’' 
submitted by a candidate for the doctor’s degree, in which certain 
features of reorganization were included among die functions. 
Progress in any area, educational or otherwise, will be hindered 
as long as means and ends remain indistinguishable from each 
other. 


NOVa PAHERNS— AaUAL AND PROPOSED 

Because certam facts bearing on grade-grouping for reorgani- 
zation were presented while reponing on the grovith and status 
of the movement m the hrsr chapter, for further description be- 
fore undertaking appraisal of the various grade-groupings, it 
remains chiefly to review a few novel patterns recently put into 
effect or proposed in educational lirerarure. 

Examination of recent writings discloses only a few proposals 
for grade-groupings differing notably from patterns recurrent in 
the picture of growth and status presented in Chapter 1. A few 
ankles describe or advocate a 7-5 pattern, that u, an elementaiy 
school of seven grades followed by a 5'vcar high school. A small 
number of these must have been in operation from the early 
years of reorganization. Additional systems, just how many is not 
known, have moved to this p4irtem, a minority of them from the 
6—3—3 pattern with separate junic^ and senior high schcwls. 'The 
remainder are mainly in certain stares of the South, formerly oo 
the 7-4 plan, that have added, in various ways, a year to the 
4>year high school and thus attained systems widh twelve grades. 

One writer, following experience in a 5-yeat school and after 
having listed some of the frequently mentioned objections to the 
6-year school, stated that "90 percent of the valid cAijections co 
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the comNned jutuor-senior high school are removed when the 
seventh grade is not included.”^ The objections mentkmed were 
clusrered around die association of immature with somewhat 
more mature youth. Another writer, discussing the problem ci 
organization for the state of Washington, mentions a "feeling 
among administrators" favorable to an elementary school of 
seven grades and a consideration, in schools too small to extend 
the program beyond Grade 12, of the 7-5 plan.* Neither of these 
writers takes cognizance directly of the time of onset of puberty 
and other facts concerning early adolescence that lend support 
to the praaice of including Grade 7 in the reorganized school. 

A pattern of organization frequently advocated in the recent 
literature and now actually in operation in a number of systems 
is the 6-4—4 plan, applicable in systems being extended to in- 
clude the two junior-college years. A digest of evidence giving 
grounds for preference for the lower 4-year secondary school 
unit as compared with the 3-year junior high school is presented 
below. 

The most recent novel proposal appearing in educational 
literature is a 4— 4-4-3 plan, which would include tfie kinder- 
garten and the first three grades (ages 4-8) in the "primary 
school”; grades 4 through 7 (ages 9-13) in the "intermediate 
sdiool”; grades 8 through 1 1 (ages 13-17) in the "high school”; 
and grades 12 through 14 (ages 18-20) in the "community 
college.” The plan is admittedly nowhere in operation, being 
advocated as one deserving of experimentation. The arguments 
given in its suppon are for the most part plausible, although the 
article is so brief as to make possible presentation merely of the 
skeleton of a case for it. Among the considerations mustered for 
the prc^x>sed regrotqiing of grades at the secondary school level 
is die "^fficulqr . . . encountered under the 6-3-3 system when 
seventh-graders make a sudden shift from a one-teacher-grade 

^L. P. Farris, ‘'Coin|)efisattag Values of a Five-Year School,” Cdijomta 
Jornikd of Soeondary Bdneahon, XV (December, 1941), pp. 470-472. 

’Tbomas R. G>le, "What Grades Should C^titute the Junior High 
Sdiool?" Amoriean School Boord J<Mrnol, CXII (February, 1946), p. 4Z. 
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relatiottship to a fflulti'teadier'tfepartmental relatiooship io the 
junior high school" and die delay in "social acceleration” at diis 
level when girls are in advance over boys in maturity. Ihe attthtx 
believes "it is far better to detain the girls, who mature some* 
what earlier than boys during this period, than to advance the 
boys, who frequently are not ready for the junior high school 
seventh grade.” Reasons given tot the units at the other levels 
are of comparable merit and, in speaking of the plan as a whole, 
the author expresses the belief that it "retains the values of the 
older patterns, ... is more efficient to administer than tradi- 
tional schemes, and, most important . . . provides an organiza- 
tional plan in consonance with homogeneous age groups and 
their needs, since each unit circles a common growth period. And 
the 4-year units have proven more economical to operate."* 

OBJECTIVE APPRAISALS OF GRADE-GROUPINGS 

By measured outcomes. The junior high school movement was 
well under way before efforts at comparauve appraisal of re- 
organized and unreorganized schools, or of different grade-group- 
ings m reorgamzed schools, were made and reported. To date no 
fully comprehensive investigation of measured outcomes of re- 
organized schools in comparison with traditionally organized 
schools or of the different patterns in reorganized schools has 
been made. The situation in this respect is similar to that m 
other areas of education and in this area, as in others, reliance 
must be placed on the cumulauve inferences from numerous in- 
vestigations limited as to aspeas investigated or to individual 
school systems. By way of illustration, die conclusions from two 
representative inquiries into measured outcomes of reorganiza- 
tion will be reported here. 

The first of these was made by Beatl^.* From the administra- 

*Frederidc T Shtpp, ''4-4-4-3: New Plan for School Organizatioa,'* 
School Exciiaiv*, LXXI (Septembtt, lyjl), p 62. 

* Bancroft Bwlef, Achccpcmcnt m the Jumor High School, Huvanl 
Studies m Education, Vol XVill, Cambridge, MsUn Harvard Univenhf 
PrcH, 1932. 
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tioo of ftdtieveiae&t tests in reorgsmeed end oaiewgaaoed 
taas m Hew England, he found that gains xnade during ^ 
school year did not differ markedly. Greater gains by one groujx 
of sdiools in some subjects were offset by greater gains by the 
odiier group in other subjects, from whtdb one might conclude 
diat the gains in reorganized and unreorganized schools were 
rouglsly equal However, analysis of the daily schedules of the 
schools made it clear that this equivalence was attained in the re* 
organized schools by devoting less time to the conventional sub* 
jects and devoting the remaining tfxxx to subjects other than 
those represented in the tests — such as the social studies, science, 
fine and practical arts, and the like. Besides, the reor^nized 
schools gave more rime to extra<lass activities. Thus, the ma)or 
conclusion is that the pupil in the reorganized school did no less 
well in the tool subjects at the same time that he was experienc- 
ing the greater enrichment afforded by a broader program. 

The second investigation was made and reported by Smith* 
and involved the schools of a single city system, that of Syracuse, 
New York. This study included two parts: one reporting the 
mean mental ages, intelligence quotients, and comjXisite scores 
on the Stanford Advanced Examination of pupils in Grade 8 of 
the different types of school organization in the system; namely, 
the 3*year junior high* school, junior high school divisions of 
9'year schools (elementary and junior high school grades), 
junior high school divisions of 6-ycar schools, and conventional 
8-grade schools. His conclusioo from this part of the investiga- 
rion was: "In this system, at any rate, the pupils of the junior 
high school organizatioos tended radier consistently to excel in 
the skills and knowledges measured by this battery of tests.” The 
other part of the study involved the use of the Hughes Graphic 
Raring Scale for habits, attitudes, etc., on pupils of Syracuse An- 
tral High School, grouping the pupils according to the type of 

* Harry P. Smith, "The Relative Effideocy of the Junior High School pi 
The Cottveational S^Grade Type of School,'’ lomnul of Educp ti o iuU Roippnk 
(December, 19331. pp. 276-280. 
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idioo! organization from whidb dbejr liail come. Smith's inference 
is that in die significant atdcodes and habits of indin^, inkiative^ 
reliability, codperadon, and leadership, the junke hi^ school 
type of school organization, "at least as it functions b Syracuse, 
eiccels ... the conventional type of school." He adibts die 
inoonclusiveness of the results of the study, but asserts that "it 
is evident that junbr hi^ schools with their broad currkula, 
dieir extracurricular activities, and their pupil initiative can do 
just as efficient work b the formal subjects of the curriculom as 
the conventional schools and possibly better. ... At the same 
dme, there seems to be a more significant development as a re- 
sult of the junior high school training of the great life habits 
and ardtudes of initiative, reliability, cooperauon and leader- 
ship.”* 

By taking stock of features. While cumuladve evidence of 
such studies points to the superiority of junior high school re- 
organization, it has not answered the important quesdon of 
which pattern of grade-grouping is preferable. It is conceivable 
that an bquiry of adequate scope involving measurement of out- 
comes and including representative schools of the different pat- 
terns would do so, but no large-scale invesdganon of this type 
has been undertaken. In the absence of such an bquiry, it is 
unfortunate that the findings of die reorganization project of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education were not more 
extensively publicized, lliis project undertook to dirow light 
not only on the question of whether reorganized schools are 
better than untcorganizcd schools, but also on the quesdon of 
which of the then current patterns of reorganization were pref- 
erable. The procedure devised by Spauldbg and Frederick and 
followed in that extensive invesdganon involved idendfication 
of nine "features” of organization in large numbers of schools 
of the different patterns of organizarion. Measures of “compre- 
hensiveness” and of "consistency” of organizatbn w’ere obtabed 
for individual schools and for the groups of schools. The assump 

*Op. (it., p. 280 . 
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doa in die ptocedute was that sdiools with the most comfxe* 
hensive aod /insistent setup of featotes can best render service 
to youth. 

The groups of schook represented in Spaulding aod Freder- 
ick’s comparison were the separate 3*year junior high schools, 
3'year senior high schools, junior-senior high schools on a 3-3 
basis, undivided 6-year schools, 2-year junior high schook with 
4-year senior high schools, and the two highest elementary 
grades (7-8) and the 4-year high schook in systems on the 8-4 
plan. The following paragraph summarizes the investigators’ 
conclusions: 

When schook of the various common t}'pes are rated in terms of 
comprehensiveness aod consistency of their internal organizations, 
the undivided 6-year schook and the junior-senior high schools 
orgatuzed on a 6-3-3 basis stand out above all the other types The 
separate 3-year junior and senior high schook seem to owe what- 
ever advantage diey obtain largely, though not entirely, to the size 
of their enrollments. Unreorganized schook prove superior in com- 
prehensiveness of organization to the 2-year and 4-yeat reorganized 
schook; diey are unsuccessful, however, in achieving a* consistency 
of organizauon comparable to that of the reorganized schools.^ 

The writer recalls that, when thk conclusion of the superiority 
in organization of the 3-3 and 6-year undivided schools over the 
separate junior and senior high schook was first reported, there 
was considerable remonstrance and resktance to it, particularly 
on die part of heads of the separate schook. Among others who 
tpiestioned it were persons who had seen certain undivided 6-year 
schook in operation aod had noted the meager provkion of 
features sometimes accorded grades 7 and 8 in such schook; as if 
the pupils in these grades might be the stepchildren of the 
schook. The present writer can attest to thk observation from 

first-hand contact in some schook, whereas in others he has noted 

^Frwicu T. Spaulding, O. 1 Fredericic, and Leonard V Koos» Hbt K#* 
CfimwutHon of SoconJbny Bducaikm, National Survey of Secondary Educa* 
tioo, Monograph No. 3. United States Ofbee of Education Bulletin 1932, 
Na 17, Washington, D.C, p. 119* 
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ft genetous prcymcm of featores for pupils um only in senior 
hi school but ftlso in junkx hi^ schwl ^ades. the audbocs of 
one of the better recent textbooks on high x^uwi administration 
haxe indicated more than a suspicion in the same direction where 
they say, "Observatioos of the junior high school {vograms in 
some purportedly 6-year secondary schools . . . reveal a dr* 
cufflscribed program particularly at the seventh* and eighth- 
grade levels. Too often we have aaepted the external organiaa* 
tion as evidence of the fact, rather than the expcratnces provided 
for the pupil.”* 

It is no longer necessary to rely on observations of individuals 
or on conjeaure to support the impression that the needs of 
pupils in early adolescence are being neglected in many 6-year 
schools, now that proof is available from a substantial investiga- 
tion in such schools.* The evidence was supplied on question- 
naires by the principals of ^71 6-year schools in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. In ubulating the 
returns, the schools were grouped by size of enrollment as 
"small,” "medium," and "large.” Five "areas” of investigation 
were included, namely, organization of instruaion, activities, 
assemblies, student government and school services, and housing. 
These may be considered as either correspondmg oo, or as phases 
of, what have heretofore in this chapter been referred to as 
"features.” Illustrative findings significant in considering the 
merits of 6-year schools ate the facts ( 1 ) that the median num- 
ber of teachers the pupils normally have changes little from 
Grade 7 to Grade 12, and there is even some decrease in this 
number from the lowest to the highest grade in the medium and 
large schools, rather than the desirable reverse; (2) that the 
pupils in grades 7 and 8 are deprived, in comparison with those 

*Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L Dodds. Ammcan H$gb Stibool 
Admimsirntm PolKy and Froaut, New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1931, 
pp. 109-110. 

*Cari F Booar and P. W Hutson, 'Recognition of the Variation of 
Maturity of Pupils in Six-Year High Schools," Enllttm of th« National As~ 
toaatton of SacondarySebooi Ptmetpalt, XXXVIII (Oaoher, 1934), pp. 
108-116. 
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in bibber gndes, of importunity for eam^ioBoe in joam«Uttfc» 
{H:d>lic apenkin^ siul dramatic activittes, and are eligibie to mem* 
benhip in a'much smaller nundxr of clubs; (3) that there is a 
steady increase from the lowest to the highest grade in the estt* 
mated extent of pupil parncipattoa in assembly programs, and 
that; (4) "differenoatioo of the pupils according to maturity is 
not well accomplished by the housing plans of the schools.” The 
general conclusions from the study are that the practices of <>*year 
schools "show a relative lack of recognition of variation in 
maturity among the pupils” and that “the evidence presented 
also indicates that the lack of differemiadon results in inade> 
quate educational opportunity for the younger pupils.” 

Although the investigation did not include comparison with 
corresponding provisions in separate junior high schools, a good 
conjecture is that such a comparison would have found some 
advantage for the separate units. We arc left to speculate over 
the masons for the seeming divergence of such a conclusion from 
the finding in die Nadonal Survey of Secondary Educauon of the 
superiority in organizadon of the 6-year schools. Possible ex* 
planadons are the diiference in dme of the rao ini^ngadons, 
die limited aspects, or features investigated; the nadonal repre- 
sentativeness of the earlier investigation as against the regional 
scope of the later one; -the rapidly increasing number of 6-year 
schools, as seen in Chapter 1; the faa that the National Survey 
study inquired more into these features for the school as a whole 
than for specific grade levels; or a combination of these and 
other factors. 

Concludmg comment in this report by Bonar and Hutson is 
deserving of note: “The principal who would realize that the 
6-year sdiool presents a problem in differendation according to 
maturity, who would define die problem, and then do something 
about it, has only to read selecdons from the voluminous litera- 
ture <m the junior high school and visit a few favorably recog- 
nized junior high schools to make a first-hand study of their 
programs. They are schools e^iecially adapted to tte needs of 
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gnukt 7« 8, «itd 9. Pupils of the same gtudes in die 6*year scbodl 
are jim as much entitled u> the kind of school and Ojp* 
pommi^ we have for yean been advocating for junior schools." 
Oae may add that proof that this kind of school life and op* 
porcunity cm be provided in the 6*year schools is afforded in the 
fact that it has already been done in many schools of that pattern 
of organization. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE 6- YEAR SCHOOL 

The advantages of the 6-year plan of school organization have 
been often restated. A recent recapitulation by the principal of 
a junior-senior high school is the source of the summary here.*" 
This principal classifies the advantages in economy of operation, 
in administration, and in educational opportunities. The economy 
emerges in many communities where there are not enough pupils 
to justify separate junior and senior high school buildings, or 
even a 4-year high school under the 8-4 plan. The single large 
building in such communities lends itself to an efficient type of 
plant construction, with less expenditure for repairs and main- 
tenance. All regular classrooms are used fully and economy is 
possible in the common use by die rn'O levels of "expensive 
rooms and equipment, library, home econcunics, industrial arts, 
music, art, visual aids, science laboratories, cafeteria, study rooms, 
and the gymnasium." He speaks of the administrative advantage 
of employing one principal-administrator, the better articolation 
of the two divisions, simplified schedule-building, and the "core 
for community spirit" provided by havmg one rather than two 
schools. Among the educational advantages are the integrated 
guidance program, the replacement of n^'o ad|U5tments by a 
single adjustment of the pupil to a "new" school, a wider range 
of extracurricular activities, and a wider array of subject chmees. 
The only disadvantage mendoned is the "tendency of the pupils 

*** trvia F. Youaa. "What Are the Most Significant Fanatons of dte Six- 
Year Sdxwi?" of tbt Naioiul AuoasHon of Soeomdorf Seiool 

Pfmttpok, XXXVl (March, 1952), pp. 504-311. 
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of the lowet grades to take on an air of a(:^>histicatioD early in 
their high school life.” 

Many of die advantages accrue to 6-year or junior-senior 
schools in larger communities and many educators have ad- 
vocated this pattern of grade-grouping irrespective of the size of 
die community. 


THE 6^4-4 PLAN 

Because the 6-4-4 plan of organization is one of relatively 
recent advent, objeaive appraisal had to wait until such a time 
as a considerable number of school systems were committed to it 
and operating on it. The present writer reported such an appraisal 
for the junior high school unit in the plan more than ten years 
prior to this writing.** A few years later he reported the outcomes 
of a large-scale objective comparison of the units at the junior- 
college level.*® The comparison at the lower of the two levels 
involved the gathering of facts concerning certain features of 
internal organization in seventeen 4-year and twice this number 
of 3-year junior high schools. The investigation included visits 
to most of the 4-year schools represented. 

The main conclusion drawn from the comparison is that the 
4-year junior high school is a better unit than the 3-year school, 
which, in turn, holds an established superiority over correspond- 
ing grades of the older 8-4 pattern. The facts of practice 
disclosed a curriculum of greater enrichment and expanded 
possibilities in exploration in the 4-year schools. They showed a 
development in the extracurriculum of organizations and activi- 
ties that capitalize the greater maturity of the pupils in Grade X, 
therein afftHxling more experience in leadership of, and participa- 
tion in, affairs of social significance that comport tvith the needs 
of a democratic society. They found a schedule more in keeping 
with preferred theory and practice. They showed a trend toward 

** Leonard V. Koot, "The Superioriiy of the Four- Year Junior High 
School," School Revtcw, Li (September. 1943), pp. 397-407. 

^Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School and College: The Six-four- 
four Plan at Work, New York, Harper Sc Brothers, 1946. 
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a better*^repared teaching staff, a more nearly balanced tepte* 
sentation of men and women, and a more nearly adequate ad* 
ministrative staff. They indicated improvement of the housing 
and facilities to accommodate the enriched program of instruc- 
tion and activities. These elements of superiority had already 
emerged during the young lives of these new units before many 
teachers and administrators had become fully aware of possi- 
bilities. 

While the organization at the junior college level is nor a 
question of major concern in this monograph, it is nevertheless 
in place, because of its relationship to the problem of grade- 
grouping for junior high school reorganization, at least to toudi 
on the main outcomes of the objective comparison at the higher 
level. 'Ihe 4-year junior college was found superior in many 
ways to the 2-yedt unin, either separately housed or housed in 
association with 4-year and 4-year high schools. Some of diese 
aspects of superiority are summarized here. Analysis of the cur- 
riculum showed more progress toward a desirable general educa- 
tion and better articulation of the curriculums at high school and 
college levels. The student-personnel and guidance program was 
much more often unified and continuous over the two levels. 
The degree of democratization, as measured by the percent of 
Grade 12 students continuing into Grade 13 and by the propor- 
tions of students from lower socio-economic levels, was greater. 
The preparation of the st.ifl teaching in grades 11—12, as meas- 
ured by highest degrees held or periods of residence in graduate 
schools, and by the extent of pieparation in subjects taught, was 
better. The 4-year units had more sjpeculized facilities than other 
units of comparable enrollments. No factual inquiry has ever 
discredited these findings or established the superiority of die 
2-year junior college, either as a separate or as an associated unit. 

Nothwithstanding the manifest superiority of the 6-4-4 plan, 
after a vigorous growth for a dozen years or so up to 1940, it 
has made no corresponding gains during the last decade. It may 
even have lost some ground, as concerns the numbers of systems 
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ccmaiiteed to tc. Hie chief explanation lies in the fact that the 
jtttiior coUeM movement itself has been largely at a standstill 
beouise ci w military draft and the hi^ rate of employment, 
whidi have Impt young people of junior college age out of 
school, Sodi defections from ^e 6-4-4 plan as there have been 
are hardly to be accounted for by its lack of merit, but by other 
causes, such as an obsuuctive distria organization, inadequate 
publk-reladons programs, and others. When the dynamics of the 
junior college movement again become operative, we can be 
sure that the growth in numb^s of the 6-4-4 plans will be re- 
sumed. This expectation is based on the dominance of preference 
for the plan of superintendents of school systems throughout the 
country in cities with 5000 or more population — a group of 
cities which would include the systems large enough to justify 
establishing and maintaining junior colleges.’* The proportion of 
dhese superintendents preferring this plan over any other for 
their systems was about two-hfths of all and larger than that for 
any other pattern. 

THE CONCLUSION ALLOWS FOR DIVERSE PATJERNS 

Approach to a conclusion concerning desirable grade-group- 
ing for reorganization may be made by quoting a few final 
sentences from Jones's .appraisal of the whole junior high school 
movement a decade ago. Said he: "The tendency . . . seems to 
be for a longer unit in the secondary school; tirher a six-year 
unit or two four-year units. . . . The separate junior high school 
is not adapted to the small high school and most of our high 
schools have an enrollment of 125 or less. Those considerations 
lead to the conclusion that in all probability the junior high 
school, while its contribution to educational reform has been 
great, will gradually pass from the piaure as a separate school.’”* 

**Sel>astiaa V. Mattorana, "Superintetideott View Plans of Grade Orgaa- 
iaatioo," Sebool Rwmw, LVIU (May. 1950). pp. 269-276. 

** Arthur J. Jones, "The Junior High School: Past, Present, and Future," 
BMttm of th* Nohotnl Assoe$o$io» of SocomUry icbool frmapds, XXVIII 
(Mardi. 1944). p. 14 
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A comment on Jones’s amcliokm comxming die Klcelfh<x ri 
of die puasiag of separate B-year )imk» unit is it is, in 
considerable part, merely an academic cjuKtion even in 
prdferring and working out, as their prevailing type, 6-year 
secondary schools. This is because in systems of large school 
peculation, owing to the undesirability of havmg young adoles- 
cents travel long distances to attend school and the preference for 
school units of moderate size for youth of junior high school age, 
more schools will be needed for them than for youth at the 
senior high school level. 

Mention of this single factor that would make for variation in 
grade-grouping w ithin a school system is suggestive of still other 
faaors that at times would counsel diversi^, both within a given 
system and from system to system. A list of possible factors has 
been presented by Barnes at the tune of reporang from a survey 
of patterns of organization in nmety-rwo cities with populations 
of 100,000 or more and following extensive quotation from 
Jones's appraisal of the whole junior high school movement." 
The survey is concluded w ith the assertion that the junior high 
school will continue existence bur that there will be modifica- 
tions from the predominant 6-3-3 plan Barnes name's several of 
these additional grade-groupings and then lists, among the "many 
local factors,” enrollment, loeaiion and capacity of present build- 
ings, financial ability of the local distria, compulsory attendance 
laws, flexibility of the community and schixil system, proximity 
of colleges and mscuutiocis ( in relationship to mcludmg junkir 
college years ) , and local and state legal provisions. 

While it is admitted that a variety of grade-groupings can 
serve the purposes of reorganization, certain desiderata emerge 
from objc'ctivc' and speculative evaluation, which should make 
for adequate reorganization. Three of these seem preeminent. 
(1) One is the requirement that the reorganized secondary 
school, whatever the pattern of grades, reach down to the begm^ 

** Jarvis Barnes, ' The Faoire of the Junior High School,*’ Sdtool Exaern- 
t$P4, LXIV (Fehruar), 19451, pp. 43-45. 
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omif of odoUscMce, whtdi is about the twelfdi year of age, at* 
thou^ boys ate koown to lag behind girls on this criterion. (2) 
The second requirement is that reorganization span the early 
adolescent years. This means that die grade-grouping should in- 
clude 3-year or 4-year junior high schools or 6*year secondary 
schools on a 3-3 or undivided basis. This criterion discredits the 
^2-4 plan, although it must be, admitted that something of 
reorganizadon can be accomplished under this arrangement, 
which is at least preferable to the 8—4 pattern. ( 3 ) The first and 
second requirements apply strictly tb grade-grouping, that is, the 
external feature of reorganization. The third one applies to the 
internal organizadon and requires that, whatever the grade- 
grottping, provisions he made to serve the needs of early adoles- 
cence. There is no good reason why these provisions should differ 
in extent or nature in the different patterns. The trends in these 
provisions are reported in die next five chapters, which deal suc- 
cessively with the curriculum organization; the retreat from de- 
panmentalization; and the programs of extra-class activities, of 
guidance, and for differentiation. 



CHAPTER IV 


Orsanization of the Curriculum 


EARLIER TRENDS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The airriculum of the school is assumed to be its most im* 
porcant feature for service to those in attendance. This must be 
no less true of reorganized schools than of schools with die 
traditional grouping of grades, and it is therefore important to 
know what changes have been wrought in the curriculum organ- 
ization, or the program of studies as it has been frequently called, 
through the reorganization here under review. 

It was not to be expeaed that the curriculum suitable for 
junior high school grades would arrive full-blown at the incep- 
tion of the movement, and there w as considerable fumbling and 
floundering during the early stages of reorganization. With only 
a consciousness of the need of reform and without a spelling-out 
of the curriculum implications of the new school’s purpt^es, in 
many situauons the curriculum arrangements of the correspond- 
ing grades of the traditional organization were taken over bodily 
With only minor modifications. This meant that in grades 7 and 

8 the first curriculums consisted typically of the usual array of 
elementary school subjects, such as reading, grammar, composi- 
tion, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, American 
history, physiology and hygiene, and the hke, and that in Grade 

9 the curriculum w'as made up of the usual subjects for die first 
high school year, such as English, algebra, foreign language, 
and general science. Thus, there was the sudden shift between 
Grade 8 and Grade 9 from the piecemeal curriculum of the ele- 

47 
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tatMUf sdbool to die four-unit arrangement diaractfdtlic of tbe 
fdiool. 

Even during the earlier ycu% however, dicre was awareoeai 
<d the need of replacing dus traditional offering fay (me with 
verdcal integratfon and better adaptation to the needs cd youth, 
and instances of efforts at improvement soon multiplied. These 
efforts ate reflected in the conclusions from investigations made 
for the National Survey of Secondary Education, which analyzed 
the programs of studies in large timbers of junior high school 
situations. We may be sure that the changes found in these in- 
vestigations were actual ucnds because they are based on prac- 
tices in identical groups of schools and systems at different inter- 
vals, and not in one group of schools at one time and a different 
group of schcnls at a later time. The trends as here summarized 
are most of those emerging up to about 1930. 

1. One of the most noticeable trends was the gain of "nonaca- 
demic” subjects, such as the fine and practical am, commercial sub- 
jects, and physical education, at the expense of ‘academic” subjects. 
This trend involved signal enrichment of the oifewng. The one 
academic field to experience notable gains was that of the social 
studies. 

2. A trend in harftuiny with extension of the offering in the social 
studies was the increased emphasis given to what the report of the 
National Survey called "social-integrative aaivities,” that is, home- 
room activities, clubs, group-guidance aaivtties, and the aaivities 
of the assembly or auditorium These were found to be increasingly 
scheduled as parts of the regular school day and were given larger 
allotments of time They will be dealt with in later chapters on the 
extra<Uss and guidance programs. 

3. Largest inaements m the required portions of the curriculum 
went to the social studies, physical education, and the social-mtegra- 
tive aaivities. 

4. ConsidetaNe progress was being made coward a vertically ith 
tegrated program, that is, a program that shows no sudden shift 
from Grade 8 to Grade 9. 

5. One of the most pronounced and momentous trends in junttv 
high school programs up to 1930 was the displacement of special- 
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ized and ^kccdmI courses by oiore generd otm. la Eo^ludi diis 
dts{>bKcoaent was reflected lo the rapid disappeartoce of courses 
with such oatnes as "gtanumr," "composition," “reading,'' “spelling," 
and “penmanship" and the appearance in their place of oountes 
listed simply as “English " or, at most, of courses in the two mai^ 
phases, language and literature. In the social studies the displace* 
ment was shown in the dropping'Out of many courses dengnated 
"geography,’’ "United States history,’’ and "community civics” and 
the use simply of the term "social studies." 'The substitudcm of the 
term must have meant, to be sure, widely varying degrees of fusion 
of the older courses represented. In mathematics, courses in arith- 
metic in grades 7 and 8 and algebra in Grade 9 were giving place to 
"general mathematics" in all three grades. Having much in ctmunon 
with the movement toward general courses in the more academic 
fields was the trend toward development nf courses of more general 
make-up in home economics, industrial ans (in the "general shop*’;, 
commerce, and the fine arts.^ 

'These and other trends warrant the conclusion which svas 
induced from the inquiries: that the junior high school was serv- 
ing as a vehicle of curriculum innovation. 

MORE RECENT TRENDS 

The most significant curriculum trends in reorganized schools 
since 1930 are derived here not so much from the study of the 
junior high school itself as from a study of the incidence of one 
prominent salient of recent curriculum reform, namely, the core 
curriculum. It may be pointed out in advance of su mm a ri zing 
the evidence from the study that, in essence, the changes em- 
bodied in the core curriculum are virtually a ccmdnuatioa and 
extension, that is, an enhancement, of the trends toward vertical 
and horizontal integration that were already on the way 1930 
in junior high schools. In other words, the major trend in cur- 
riculum im provement in junior high schools and allied reorgan- 
izations at die same level has been a continuous, albeit not al- 
ways uniform, movement of integration for over thirty years. 

* Leonard V. Kooe, "Trends in Secondarf-School PtogtaEOS of Studio," 
School Roptow, XLl (September, 1933), pp. 497-507. 
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For certain primary facts concerning die core curriculum we 
are indebtt^ to a bulletin on the subject from the Office of Edu- 
cation.* The foreword to the report expresses the belief that the 
bulletin represents "the first specific attempt to provide a sys- 
temadc picture of the status of the core curriculum in the coun- 
try."* In reporting the types of schools found to have a core pro- 
gram, this bulletin states frankly that it "is still confined largely 
to the junior high school grades and therefore is more often 
found in junior and undivided schools than in regular and senior 
high schools.”* This interpretation is fully borne out by the 
tabulation of grades in which the core is offered. In a total of 
545 schools represented, 380 core programs, or almost 70 per- 
cent, were reported in Grade 7 (108 schools). Grade 8 (27), 
Grades 7-8 ( 126), Grades 7-9 (107), and Grades 7-10 (12). 
The three most frequent subjea combinations, in a total of 1 1 19, 
were English and social studies (813); English, social studies, 
and science (73); and English, social studies and mathematics 
(46). Many other combinations appeared less frccjucntly.® 
Touching on the extent of horizontal integration, the bulletin 
states; "It is probably safe to say that the schools represented run 
the gamut from a core in which there is a minimum of correla- 
tion of traditional subject matter, to that which disregards con- 
ventional stdsject-matter lines and is developed around centers 
of interest selected by pupils and teachers planning together."* 
Time allotment to the cores was most often ten ( five double ) 
periods per week (67.8 percent of the schools), and in more 
than 90 percent of the schools it was ten to fifteen periods. 

No report is extant concerning the prevalence of the core cur- 
riculum in the upper grades of 8-year elementary schools. The 
practice is known to be followed to some extent in them. To the 

* Grace S. Wright, Cor« Curriculum in Public High Schools; An Inquiry 
into Practices, 1949, Uoited States Oftce of Education Bulletin 1930, No. S, 
Washington, D.C 

* Jb3., p. hr. 

*lbid^ p. 6. 
oibid., p. 13. 

*lbsd„ p. 4. 
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degree diet this is so, credit should be reflected oa junior hi^ 
school reorgaoizatbn, since the movement for htvizontal inte- 
gration of the curriculum was initiated diere. 

PROPORTIONATE USE OF THE THREE CURRICULUM STAGES 

The early piecemeal curriculum, the general-courses program, 
and the core curriculum may be thought of as the three main 
stages in the dynamics of the junior high school curriculum. A 
substantial minority of the programs of stwlies submitted in re- 
sponse to this writer's request to heads of junior high schools 
refleacd varying degrees of the core<urriculum pattern. The 
large majority submitted programs not appearing to reflect this 
pattern. In general, this majority may be divided into two main 
groups, with wide variations within the groups which, in many 
instances, overlap each other. One of these groups is mainly in 
the general-course, or second stage, made up chiefly of courses 
given the designations ''English," "social studies,” "mathematics," 
and the like, which were reported above as emerging rapidly in 
programs up to 1930 and as representing the first long step to- 
ward horizontal curriculum integration. The other group still 
adheres in considerable part in grade's 7 and 8 to the piecemeal 
tradition and in Grade 9 still reflects the offering in the corre- 
sponding grade of tlie 4-year high schoo*. The exact proportion 
of each of the groups in these first two stages would be difficult 
to determine because they tend, as stated, to merge into each 
other as progress is made away from the piecemeal program. 

The investigation in the f< deral Office of Education previously 
cited found 15.8 percent of junior high schools as having core 
programs.* The proportion in larger units is much greater than in 
smaller ones, as witnessed by the fact that more than four-fifths 
of tltc core programs in junior high schools were found in units 
enrolling over 500 pupils, with tht remainder — fewer than a 
fifth — in schools with enrollments under 500. 

For the sake of concreteness, a few illustrative programs of the 
early and intermediate stages, as submitted to the writer, are here 

’ Gttice S, Wright, op. cU., p. 1 1- 
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n^ndooed or described. lUustndve of dae p iecemeril soige it 
dttt reported bcom a junior hi^ school in a soudiera dty, with 
course requirements and electives as follows. The numbers fol* 
lowing the subjects refer to periods per wedc. 


Gftwi? 

£ii|{lish.Spenodt 
Ariwaietic» 5 
Geography, 5 
Scieoce, 2 

Physical Education, 2 
Spelltng 

Home &OOOIXUC8, S 
lodutcnal Am, 5 


EUetims 
Bible, 1 
Orchestra 
Band 


GmaxiaS 

English, 5 
Arichmetic, 5 
American History, 5 
Scieoce, 3 

Physical Education, 2 

Selling 

Music, 1 or 2 


EUaivij 
Bible, 1 
Typing 5 

Home Ikooomics, 3 
Industrial Aits, 5 
Art, 3 
Music, 5 
Oiihestra 
Band 


GaaDs9 
EMumd 
£higlith,5 
Machcmacici,S 
Civia, 5 

Physical Education, 2 
Spelling 


Eltettvti 

General Science, S 

Trang, 5 

Homelicooomita, 5 
lodusmai Arts, 5 
An, 5 
Music, 5 
Latin, 5 

Orchestra, 3 or S 
Band 


It may be noted that this program is not strictly the original 
piecemeal stage. For instance, English is listed as a general sub* 
ject with only spelling fragmented out of it. Science, too, is listed 
under the general designation. If the program were of the "pure” 
pienmeal stage, English would be listed under such names as 
reading, literature, grammar, composition, and penmanship. 
Among die programs submitted, not one was strictly pristine, in 
dhe sense of being identical with elementary and high school 
curriculums of the petiod out of which the junior high school 
emerged. This is to say that all die curriculums submitted mani- 
fested smne advance toward integration. 

Illustrative of the general-course stage is the curriculum organ- 
iarion of junior hi^ schools in a system in the Far West in 
which five periods per week in English and in healdi and physical 
education are prescribed for all piqiils dirouj^ all diree grades; 
in social studies and mathematics, under those names, duough 
grades 7 and 8; in home economics (for girls) and industrial 
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•Its (for boj«) in Grade 7; aod ia "Acttv&tea," *X3uidaiice,** and 
11cane>Room'’ in all tfaiee grades. Elecdve potti(»as ^ die offer* 
mg include two periods of sdence, art, musk, home ecooomics, 
industrial arts, or general language in (kade 8; aod five periods 
of social studies, mathematics, science, art, musk, home eoo* 
nomics, industrial art, "junior business pracrice," general lan- 
guage, or foreign language (French, Spanish, or Latin) in 
Grade 9. 

Illustrative of programs that may be regarded as at a status 
somewhere between die two that have just been presented is the 
one in operation in a junior high school in Pennsylvania. It is 
reproduced as published by the local school authorities. 


Grade 7 

Health and Physical Education 
English 

Grammar, Composition, Spelling, Library 
and Penmanship 
Reading and Literature 
Social Studies 
History 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Fine Arts 


Drawing 

Music 

Practical Arts 



Guidance 
Home-room 
School-Life Aaivities 

Assembly, Student Government, Music, 
Dramatics, School and Community Welfare, 
School Paper, etc 


Penods per Week 
3 


5 

2 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 


35 
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Grade 8 

HtaJsh 

PhTslcal Jsducation 
English 

Grainmar, Compositton, Penmanship, Libraty 
Reading and Literature 
Social Studies 
History 
Geography 
Science and Health 
Arithmetic 
Fine Arts 

Drawing and Design 
Music 

Practical Arts 
Homemaking'l 
Shc^ J 

Guidance 
Hc»ne-room 
School-Life Activities 

Assembly, Student Government, Musii, 
Dramatics, School and Community Welfare, 
School Paper, etc 


Grade 9 

Health 

Physical Education 
English (Library) 

Social Studies 

Algebra or General Mathematics 
Science (General) and Health 
Fine Arts 
Music 

Alt and Mechanical Drawmg 
Practical Arts 
Homemakingl 
Shop J 


2 

5 

2 


5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 


35 


2 

5 

4 

5 
5 

1 

1 


2 





of ilio Cunki^m 89 

Qladb 9-^(Contiim^) 

Guidance I 

Home>ioom 1 

School-life Acrivities 4 

Assembly, Student Government, Music, 

Dramatics, School and Community Welfare, 

School Paper, etc 

Eleaives 4 

Larin, Fine Arts (Music or Art), Business 
Education, Homemaking, Shop 


35 

In comment on this program, it is pointed out that, while desig- 
nations of some of the main subject divisions are general, the 
particularizations under them are suggestive of the traditional 
fragmentation. 

Before leaving consideration of these programs from the sys- 
tems in the Far West and in Penns) Ivania, attention is directed 
to the scheduling in both of tliem of "Guidance,” the "Home- 
room,” and "Activities,” a practice frequent in programs of the 
second stage, llicse aspects of the program come in for discus- 
sion in Chapters VI and VII. 

THE CORE CURRICULUM 
SCOPE OF TREATMENT 

The latest stage m the development of the junior high school 
program, as stated, is the core curriculum. Because less is gen- 
erally known through firsthand contacts about it than about the 
program in its earlier stages, treatment of it, while still brief, will 
be longer than has been allotted to the piecemeal and general- 
course programs. It will begin with a preface on proposals for 
curriculum reform, definition of the cote curriculum, and iden- 
tification of the types of core programs. It will then proceed to 
consideration of schedule arrangements; the problems that 
emerge as units of instruction; the "resource unit”; pupil-teadher 
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plaofliii^; activities and natefials involved; and procedutes in 
evaIttBtioo» whidi ate ptesomed to be mote or lem peculiar to 
tl» core cunicaluffl. ‘llie tteatment will conclude tondbing 
<» die difficulties encountered tn operadng die out^ and a sum* 
maty o£ advanuges and disadvantages. 

PROPOSALS FOR CURRICULUM REFORM 

The decade of the 1930's is known as a period of social dis* 
content and ferment that eventuated in the emergence of a 
number of social proposals and improvements. The ferment was 
reflected in the educational world and, specifically, in an impulse 
for curriculum reorganization. Naturally, proposals for reorgani- 
zation and reform emerged for the secondary school level, and 
especially for the junior high school, which was itself, relatively 
speaking, an innovation. The middle of this decade witnessed 
the initiation of the Eight-Year Study, operadng mainly at the 
4-year high school level and supplying a primary impetus to the 
core curricolum movement. Numerous proposals were made by 
individuals. It was to be expected that the widespread ferment 
would find expression in formularions of proposals by educa- 
tional groups through reports of committees or commissions. At 
least one of these was nanonal in scope and many others were 
oa state-wide bases. ’ • 

Illustrative of proposals by individuals is that made in 1936 
by GilchrisL* After lisnng the areas in which the interests of 
boys and girls "cause them to seek experiences" (physical ac- 
thrides, communicadon, pardcipadon in group living, etc.), he 
conmnded that "the traditional subjea-matter division of the 
curriculum, with its emphasis on dqiartmental organizadon, can- 
not be justified." He asserted, 'The junior high school of the 
future will provide a master teacher to guide students in their 
learning aedviries all of the time during thdr stay in school." He 
spdee of this teacher as an advisor to the pupil. 

*RobeR S. Gildtfist, "A TUnaioning Junior High School,’' Cltmmg 
Homt, XI (September, 1936), pp. 36-39. 
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What otty be fq^arded at as OQtoonie of ^ fecmedt ti die 
report of die Edu c a d onal Policies Commissioa in 1944 oa 
C 0 tioo fot AUL American Yoathf which was summarized for the 
Nadooal Association of Secondary School Principals fo Plarma'g 
for American Youth* The program proposed extended over 
grades 1-\A, but concern here is with die proposals for grades 7-9, 
which are referred to in the teport as "early secondary sdiool.*' For 
this level, the program proposed includes three periods daily in 
"Common Learnings," two periods daily in "Personal Interests," 
and one period for "Health and Physical Fitness.” "Common 
Learnings” is described as "a condnuous course in Social living 
to foster growth in personal living and in civic competence. 
Guidance of individual students is a chief responsibility of Social 
Living teachers." The elaboration of "Personal Interests” is "ex- 
ploration of personal abilities and individual interests; discovery 
of interests in art, music, science, languages, sports, crafts, home 
and family problems, and leisure activities.” "Health and Physi- 
cal Fitness” is indicated to include "games, sports, and other ac- 
tivities to promote physical fitness, together with the study of 
individual and community health.”*® 

An "interpretation" of Education for ALL American Yotub 
by Rice and Faunce for the junior high school is presented here 
in brief summary. A "tentative proposal," saud they, would i«o- 
vide "that a group be scheduled together for the entire day in 
the seventh grade, for all but one period in the eighth grade, and 
for all but two periods in the ninth grade. The curricuiums in 
such class groups would include all worth-while experienoK 
which help to meet the common or general needs of youdi of 
junior high school age.” Continuity of significant learning ex- 
periences "might be established scheduling one teacher to a 
given class for the major part of the time for dbe three yeats." 
This continuity would "open the door of opportunity for class- 

^PUmming for Amtrtcau Youth: A» EducUtou Progrtm for Youth of 
Soeoudary Sobooi Agt, Washingtoo, D.C, Nanooal Asmkmooo of Secondaiy 
School Ptindpab, 1944. 
p. 47. 
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room guidance."” It may be said in passing diat inqoiiy finds 
few, if any, junku: high schools that apply this intetptetation in 
the aqjea calling for such a large proportion of the sduol day 
in die core program. 

NAMES, DEFINITION, AND TYPES 

The designations by which the developments referred to as 
the core curriculum are various. Besides the term "core curricu- 
lum,” or, somedmes, simply the "core,” the terminology applied 
to core-type courses includes ‘'general education,” "basic educa- 
tion,” "basic studies,” "social living,” and "unified studies.” With 
such diverse names, it is to be expeaed that there would be wide 
variation in the programs represented, especially during the pe- 
riod of early growth of the movement; likewise wide variation 
in the kinds of programs operadng under any single designation. 

Tyler, who has been in close touch with developments in the 
core curriculum, asserts that it "is most clearly distinguished 
from other recent innovations by five characteristics. As the term 
is commonly used, it refers to a course ( 1 ) which is devised to 
serve the needs of all high school students, (2) which deals 
with problems involving content from more than one subjea, 

(3) which uses a daily block of time longer than one period, 

(4) which employs pupil-teacher planning, and (5) which 
provides opportunities for guidance and counseling.” He goes 
on to say that some educators use the terras "tore curriculum" 
and "common-learnings program” interchangeably, and that the 
latter term is usually applied to that part of the curriculum 
"which is devised to serve the common needs whether or not the 
program has any of the other four characteristics.”'* 

Another writer in this field, instead of setting up these specific 
criteria which a curriculum must meet to qualify as a core cur- 

^ Theodore D. Rice and Roland C Faunce, "Education for All Junior 
HtA School Youth," BidUtm of tb» NattooM Association of Secondary 
School Princspds, XXDC CApril, 1945), pp. 40-45. 

« Ralph W. Tyler. "The Core Curnoilum," NBA Jonnal, XUl (De- 
cember, 1951). pp. 563-565. 
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nculiun, after an investigation of cacrkulum ocgaoizatKMi in 
more than five hundred situations throughout the country, iden* 
tifies four "types of core programs." In Type A, "each subject 
retains its identity in the core; that is, subjects combined in die 
core are correlated but not fused.” In Type B, "subjea lines ate 
broken down”; those included "are fused into a unified whole 
around a central theme.” In Type C, "subjects are brought in 
only as needed. The core consists of a number of broad pro* 
planned problems usually related to a central theme. Problexns 
are based on predetermined areas of pupil needs, bodi immedi- 
ate felt needs and needs as society sees them.” In Type D, "sub- 
jects are brought in only as needed m C above. There are no 
predetermined problem areas to be studied” and "pupils and 
teacher are free to select problems upon which tliey wish to 
work.” The first tvo are referred to 1^ the author as "core-type 
but not true core.” She reports that it is "fairly common” to find 
two or more types operating in a single school.^ The proportion 
of the schools indicating the u-^e of the types is greatest for Type 
A and declines tor each type to Type D, for which the propor- 
tion IS much smaller than for the three others. 

Most of the schools answering the question of whether they 
plan to change from the tyqxr they are now usang replied that 
they do not. \C’hcn a diange is mdi. ated, it is in the direction of 
progress toward a more advanced type of piogram.” 

THli SCJIFnUl E IN CORE PROGRAMS 

Because the facts of pracuce concerning block-time arrange- 
ments m the schedule tor the core curriculum are reported else- 
where in this book, little more neexis to be said concerning them 
here. It is apparent that recommendations in Planning for Amer- 
ican Youth and by individual leaders in curriculum reform have 
been widely influential in schools committed to the core in 

'‘Grace S. Wright, Core CumcKlem Detehpment: Problems end Free- 
Sices, UnurJ States Oifice of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 5, Washington, 
DC,p. 8. 

**Op. eiu, p. 9. 
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Indod^g dim to allot two to ditee iwtiods dally to diii poctioo 
o£ die jtiiuor hi^ school pt^’s pco^yaot. A dinrelc|Mnettt that 
baa tended to extend die bhick is ^ frequent tc^lacenaeot oi 
diorter basic periods m the school day 50-60 minote pedods. 
NtuMious instances of block*tinie anangeaents may be en> 
counteced in desaipdons in print of individual cote ^grains. 
For example, the principal of West Junioc High School in 
Kansas City, Missouri, lepmns two and one-half periods for the 
common learnings in all three grades, with die "basic subjects 
of English, geography. United States history, and sdeoce in the 
area of common learnings in the seventh and eighth grades and 
English and civics in the ninth grade." During the ocher four 
and one-half periods of the school day the pupils are assigned to 
aridunedc, health and physical education, a j^e an, a practical 
art, and lunch for half a period. The noncommon-leamings por- 
tion of the program in Grade 8 adds speech for one semester 
and allows a choice of music or an for the other semester. The 
pupils in Grade 9 "have more elective single-period subjects and 
personal-interest and prevocadonal courses — namely, algebra, 
general science, mathematics, physical educaaon, an, music, 
band, speech, clothing, vocational foods, metals, drafting, woods, 
crafts, and electricity,',’ In the G»lar Gty (Utah) Junior High 
School*' two hours are assigned to the "common learnings or 
core subjects" (language, arts, social studies, and citizenship), 
one hour to the "activity or exploratory hour," and the remain- 
ing periods in the day to the fields of matheraadcs and science, 
physical educadon and health, and other subjects. 

Tbe long period of the block-time arrangement is regarded 
as essential to core-curriculum programs, since it encourages, by 
allowing time for, substitution for die traditional recitation, or 
rote-learning siniadon, several advantageous components of a 

**Rotooe V. Cramor, "Comoioa-I««riuag!i Ptogtua m the Junior High 
Sdioot," of ttm Sottonol Assoc$0t$o» of SeeomUfy Sehool Moapdt, 

XXXV (AprU. 1951),|>p 159, 161-162. 

C Miles. "The Adolescent Explorer rinds Whar He Needs," NBA 
JoitnA, XUl (Deoember, 1953), p. 557. 
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destnible l e a rning sioatioii. Among dbese ate reltanoe on 
acdv^, die unit plan of instruction, a ptd>lan;«>lving sp* 
jnoad^ tnttoductioo of group and individual ^tijects, and 6eld 
trips. 

ORGANIZATION BY UNITS AND PROBLEMS 

Incorporated with the long-time trend from die piecemeal to 
die core curriculum, particularly with the true core as manifested 
in Types C and D in Wright’s analysis, there has been a no less 
profound progress toward integration in the internal organha* 
tion of courses and inscruaion. Over the full span of develop- 
ment this has been a transition from day-to-day and page-to-page 
"lesson” assignments in single textbooks devoted to individual 
subjects to large units in "problems'* or "areas” drawing oa two 
to several subject fields. Ihe intervening stage of rapid introduc- 
tion of uniury organization in mdividual or general subjects 
represented a notable advance over the lesson-assignment stage, 
and this procedure remains preferably applicable also to noncote 
portions of the program. We need not doubt that the practice 
of page-to-page assignments is still being followed to a degree 
in many schools, and even in schools with core programs of 
Types A or B. However, the unitary organization has made 
great inroads everywhere on the traditional procedure. 

Consideration h^re of internal organization of core currku- 
lums, for the sake of brevity, will be restricted to illustrative lists 
of true-core problems. One of these is a suggested statement of 
problems that has had appreciable influence on junior hi^ 
school programs. It is one formulated by Alberty.” The preh- 
lems are grouped under four mam headmgs as follows: 

A. Immediate Personal-Soaal Problons 

Orientation to the School, Living in the Home, Makii^ and 
Holding Friends, Sex Relationships. 

”HatoU Atberty, A Froposd for m Cort Crnnealtim i» Grmin Stvm, 
Bigh, md Nint (muneographed), Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio Slam Uoi- 
venity School, 194). 
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B. Immediate and Wider Community Problems. 

Living in the Cmnmunity, Community Agencies and Services, 
OMnmunity Recreation, Community Gtisen^ip, Communi* 
cation. Transportation, Beautifying the Community, The Air 
Age, How People in Other Lands Live, Our Latin American 
Neighbors. 

C Wider Socio-Economic Problems. 

How People Make a Living, Conununtty Industries, Science 
in Our Daily Lives, Earning Money and Budgeting an Al- 
lowance. 

D. Personal Development Problems. 

Life and Growth; Maintaining Good Health; How We Get 
Our Beliefs; Pers<inal Planning; Personal Appearance and 
Grooming; Developing Intellectual, Aesthetic, and Practical 
Interests. 

It is not to be assumed that the turns of expression here ap- 
plied to these problems will have an immediate appeal to junior 
youth. In the school situation they will need to ^ restatcvl to 
impress those youth with the reality and importance of the prob- 
lems represented. Even a brief canvass will show thif they have 
large areas of contact with interests and ncc-ds of adolc*scents, as, 
for instance, in their developmental tasks and the drives of their 
peer culture. An illustration of how the problems are formulated 
for the actual school situation is provided by name's of the re- 
source tmits developed for the junior high school grades of a 
county in Maryland, as reported by a curriculum supervisor. 
One must assume the guidance of skillful leadership by the in- 
dividual teacher and further reformulation to assure an apprecia- 
tioa of reality on the part of pupils. 

Grade 7 

1. Living in the Junior High School. 

2. Exploring My Educational Opportunities. 

3. Knowing Harford Gninty. 

4. The Finest Machine. 

Keeping Physically Fir. 

Preventing Accident and Disease. 
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GSADE 8 

1. Relating Ckir Land and Resources to Our Histoty. 

2> Conservation of Our Natural Resources 

3. Finding Fellowship with Americans North and South. 

4. Our Physical Environment Shaping Our Policy, 

Grade 9 

1. Appreciating the Conttibutions of Ocher Culnires. 

2. Our Shrinking World. 

3. How Science and Technology Alfect Our Lives. 

4. Finding One’s Place in the World of Work.” 

THE RESOURCE UNIT 

An indispensable help to the success of core curriculums, cer- 
tainly of types C and D is the "resource unit." Different writers 
have defined it variously but, nevertheless, with major elements 
of identity. Krug says that it is "simply a collection of suggested 
learning activities and materials organized around a given topic 
to be used as a basis for a teacher’s preplanning.’’^ llie curricu- 
lum supervisor in Harford County, Maryland, whose list of units 
was presentc'd illustratively above, says "For us, a resource imir 
is a body of material in an arc*a of living designed to meet com- 
mon needs, organized to include philosophy, objectives, scope, 
activities and bibliography. It is not a learning unit, but rather a 
device for assisting in the preparation of the learning unit urhich 
pupils and teachers cooperatively develop.”** Alberty defines it 
as follows: "A rcsourtc umt is a systemauc and comprehensive 
survey, analysis, and org.tnizarion of the possible resources {e.g^ 
problems, issues, activities, bibliographies) which a teacher 
might utilize in planning, developing, and evaluating a learning 
unit. In other words, it is a reservoir out of which the teacher 

'“Dorothy MuilJ, A Core Prugr^n Crov t, Bel Ait, MAiyUnd, Huford 
County Board of Education, 1949, pp 25-24 

Edward A. Krug, Cumemum PUnetmg, New York, Harper 6l Brothest, 
1950. p. 160. 

cit., p. 21. 
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wor&latg eoOpendvely i»ith studemt tiuf dtew faeljplul ngget* 
tioai (x drveioptng « unit of work in dw clasatoom.”^ 

FUPIL'TBACHQI FtANNtNG 

Accotdmg to Tyler, «s quoted abofve, pu|Hl'teadier pbumii^ 
is ooe oi the distmguidbitig characteristics of the ctwe curticulom. 
This is not to say that, before advent of the core curtkulttmt 
pupils were never consulted as to what would be studied or on 
what pocedures or materials were tp be used. Superior teaching 
has often, not to say always, involved use of k in some degree. 
However, the growth values (in initiative, responsibility, ability 
in problem solving, etc.) assumed for the core currkutum would 
be unattainable without it. 

Examination of the descriptions of the types of core programs 
as made by Wright, as quoted above, suggests that the extent of 
pupil participation in planning would increase from Type A to 
Type D, although, no doubt, there must be exceptions to such a 
rule. Another way of putting this is to say that the nearer to the 
traditional pattern of organization, the more authomarian the 
procedure. In some early writings on the core curriculum one 
might meet with advocacy almost of pupil domination, not 
merely pupil-teachcr cobperation, in selection of problems, units, 
and aaiviries. One senses in more recent discussions of the sub* 
jea some sobering in attitude toward degree of pupil tmriative 
permissible or desirable in planning. This may be refiected in 
the statement of one writer, who says, "fStudent-teacher plan* 
sing} means nothing more than the faa that many of the deci- 
tkxa which teachers ordinarily nuke by themselves might be 
shared with snuknts on a group planning basis. But this term » 
fitequently misunderstood. Many people idendfy student-teacher 
plai^'ng exclusively with student determination of content of 
instruction."” Another wrker, discussing the “experience unit," 

”'Karokl Albctty, Rturgmiiu^om 0 / Hifh itbwi CumeiJmm, m. 
ed.. Hew York, The MecAtlUa Companjr, 1953, p. 424. 

**E(i«Fard A. Krag, op, ea., p. 200. 
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fiib|ea OMtief" and "growt out of tfae fondameotal beiidF tb« 
ibe cmunliting tad orguddog point of tfae unit imiic tie the 
tearoer himeell." directs aneotkm to "the danger" in this type of 
unit that "tfae criteria few selecting the content of experieoce may 
get away from die teacher totio the hawfa of tfae learner eaiiMly 
and dius become a wandering mass of MtdUte acthriticsi"* 

la coosidertng pupil partkipatioo in planning tmtis and acdvi> 
ties, it IS wmth recalling that invesdgation and experience base 
told us much about dbe characteristics, needs, and imeresti of 
young adolescents, so that, while pi^ partkipatioo in planning 
is essential for appropriate pupil devek^ment, there can be 
much preplanning by a school stad. 

AcrivrnES and materials 

Mention has already been made of the wide variety of ptooe* 
dares and activmes earned on in the core program, such as unit 
planning, the problem-solving approach, group and individual 
pro|ects, and field trips. They involve a maximum of pupil ac> 
dvity. Mudd says of the word "aatvity" as used bete diat it "does 
not necessarily mean a projea or pursuit which emails jdiyskal 
aettviry."** She expUins that when we say that the core program 
"is pitched on an activity basis" it "means that we are wmlcteg 
toward a program whkh is essentially a "doing’* program— that 
is, one m which the pupils parnapate to the point of sharing a 
vairiety of planning, dec'cloptng, culminating, and evaluating 
aedviues.*' One might add that, in a sense, "aedvity** in dbe core 
program is tn contrast with pasimty of the pt^U in mudh tndi* 
donal teaching procedure. 

A core ptogram with emphasis on {Miptl acchri^ calls for a 
tfaverse array of materials cd msirucdon. Reliance on a single 
textbook gives way to use of many botdts and other materials 

** j. Paul tnoud, DtP*io p * t Smmdmy S(io«t Cmriadmm, m. eim 

New Yocit, Hudurt * Ctc. lac.. 19)3, p. 439. 

»*Op. tu^ pp. 4I-«. 
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and mtich mote lecoune to the Ithtaiy, the am aad oafta, ttj|)a 
aod excuisioos, and visual aids. 

The ran^ of places viaced on field trips is illustrated in a list 
reported bjp a principal as having been shared in during a school 
year by one or more grades in his 3*ycar junior high school: a 
trip to the city market in the study of foods, a local art gallery, 
the city museum, post oBice, "light institute" of a local power 
and light company, telephone l)uilding, factories, police depart- 
ment, airport, weather bureau, coupty court, city council, city 
watcrwocics, city newspaper, television broadcasung station, auto- 
mobile assembly plant, etc” 

EVALUATION 

An impression of the procedures in evaluation followed in 
core programs may be obtained through excerpts from Wright's 
section on this subject in the report of her invesii^ition of thc^se 
programs throughout the country. Under the heading of evalua- 
oon by the pupils, she says, in part: 

Evaluation of growth of pupils in objectives set by core is done 
informally by the pupib as a pan of the core unit. Usually evalua- 
tion takes the form of discussion by pupils and teachers of each of 
the goals or objectives which the class had drawn up at the begin- 
ning of the unit or at the beginning of the term to guide its ptogtess. 
SoD^imes it may be a written statement by the teacher. Occasionally 
it is a check list or rating scale prepared by the teacher for use by 
the pupils. 

Evaluation may be both individual and group. "How well did the 
group carry out the aaivity which was its responsibility^" leads to 
chinking about the situatioa "How well did 1 cewperate with others 
in my group/" calls for individual introspection. 

In many classes pupils have learned to oBer each other construc- 
tive suggestions fur impnwement and in turn to accept those sug- 

*'Hoicoe V. Cnuner, "Commoo-Letraings Program ia the Junior High 
School,’' BatUth ih* NutroM/ Atumtttm of Sttmimj SfSo^ frmc$ptti, 
XXXV (April, 19)1), pp. 16)-l<i6. 
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gettions (ran dicir peeit, sarete diou|^ they maj be 10 ^ twilit 
io iK^uch thejr ate g^ven. . . .** 

Gnceming evaluatkm by the teacher, Wright repCMts, "Io 
his evaluation of iodividuai pupil growth, the core teacher 
gathers information from many sources. Achievemeat test re* 
suits are. of course, one source. Since the t^jectives of the core 
are so much broader than the acquisitbn of fundamental skiUs 
and prescribed subjea-matter content, many other aiteria must 
be uken into consideration. . . 

As an aid to evaluation of group progass, Wright mentions 
the check list, which may be an in-service education device for 
use by the core teacher or an evaluative instrument for surveying 
group progress, or both. 

Appraisal of group progress by the class is an educative experi- 
ence for the clas<i It brings into focus the criteria, t^ieaives, ot 
gf«I» wluch they had set tur themselves, and gives them an oppor- 
tunity to inteilecfuaiire and to hecotiM: articubte about the purposes 
of tore It lAewise furnishes the teacher valuable evaluative infcav 
matioa 

The teacher's own general observation of class improvement is an 
iropcutant informal technique EvpecialJy if the teacher keeps rec- 
cirds of progress will he be able to note improvemtna in effective- 
ness of planning, in judgment used in handling social situations, in 
altitudes of acceptance of eaJii of its members, and m use demo- 
cratic prevedutes. 

HINDRANCIiS TO AN EFFI CTIVS. CORE PROGR.\Nf 

It IS well-nigh inescapable that in a profound change like the 
attainment of the third stage of ma-gration of the curriculum, 
the core program would encounter numerous htndxances no hiU 
effectiveness. These have been conveniently identified and eba^ 
bed Wright as "problems." To avoid the cbnger of minimix- 

•• Grate S Wright, Cor* Cmfrumlmm D*r*iopm«tu; Pr^Unm iPwe- 
tK«$, United States Otiue of lidiicttioo BoUcoa 19$2, No. S. Wubiagioa, 
DC.p.93. 

« OR. 94-93. 
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iitg die tade of opetattog & ccne fttogram, we dnw oaoe mote on 
het stud}'. Her procedure was m have {dndpals of die aduob 
with core ptogtams answer the question, ”What are your diief 
(uoblems in operating a cote program os in furthering its con* 
tinuous enrichment?" She reports that, of the 447 principals who 
relied to this item in her inquiry, more than thi^fourths list 
at least two, and often three, four, or five problems. The areas 
under which she classified the problems will be named here in 
die order from greatest frequency downward. 

Most frequently mentioned are problems related to "teachers 
of core.” The main subgroup here is generalized as "lack of or 
di&ailty in obtaining properly or adequately prepared teadbers," 
while sabstzDtal numbers of priadpals reported the closely 
allied problems of "tradioonal atunide and emotional reaction 
against change'' and "necessity for constant in-service training of 
teachers." Not frr behind in frequency of mention are {Moblems 
in die area of "materials and equipment," the main sub^tegories 
being "lack of suitable furniture and equipment, insufificienr 
^pace, physical setup unsatisfaaory, traditional classr&ms," and 
"lack of adequate instrucuonai material." Next in order are 
{tfobiems in “admiotscrative arrangements,” such as "lack of or 
insufficient teacher tune for plannmg and preparation,” "sdMd- 
uling problems,” "large cla^, aoweted conditions," and "fi* 
nances” (money for materials or trips and mcrcased cost per 
pupil in core classes). Prominent also are problems of “public 
fdarioos” ("failure of parents and die public to understand or 
appreciate the core program"), of "curriculum and tcaclung" 
("curriculum development: scope and sequence; problems of 
correlarion between otunponent parts; cutting across tradioona! 
lines; loKping subjects fused"), and of apprt^riate ceduuques of 
-evttloarion."* 

The scope and ftequem cecurresoe of die probtems cited by 
pcmc^Mds bear witness to an onerous task in achieving this cur* 
fkttliua recv^uitzarion. Hig^ insrirariom are just faegfonmg so 
•Oy. pp. 42-4). 
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ptoWdk prepuatioa for tctdimg ia the cote 
•dtatnismtor iittereMedl ta inctodudng end ouumaiofog siidi « 
pro|;ram has no alternative to iostttoting a phui of iiMervioe 
training. He must likewise secure, mainljr through fflcreased 
budgetary allotments, the improvement of pbjrsical fodlides and 
the instructional and library material essential to the new pro* 
gram. He must provide for the teaefaen in the core program 
more time for planning and preparadon, arrange a suitabte 
schedule, and, often, reduce the size of classes. Most of these 
administradve acraagetaeots call for additional outlays, whkh 
are difficult and, in some insunces, impossible to provide. He 
must also carry on a continuous program of public relations to 
secure community understanding and coopetadon, all die while 
giving cmnpetent Ittlp to teachers in curriculum developmetK 
smd in procedures in evaluadon. With such a bristling array of 
obstacles, it must be admitted that the rate of progress toward 
the integrated program, while seemingly slow to those who are 
impatient for reform, must be accounted as having been sub* 
scannal, if not rapid. 

For those who speculate over the length of time required to 
triumph over these hindrances, reference may be made to an 
estimate by Faunce and Bossing, who have observed core pro* 
grains in action. They say, "It may take frmn three to five or 
even eight )earv to c^Fca a complete rem'ienutioo of the sec- 
ondary school program and orpntzauon. ... At the seomdary 
level, the traditional segmentation of the program organization 
into watertight compartmentalued subjects, spedaUzed teachers, 
and fifty-minute class schedules, makes complete change-over a 
process of yean."" 

All told, insurmmg and maintaining a owe program dtiapes 
up as a major responstbility and a challenge to superior leader* 
ship. Facing them, an administrator whose sdiooi program is still 
in the second, or general-course stage, niay to make dtb 

*l«fliidC IbtUKe sod Neltna 1. Bowini^ Cwv 

Awv. Nnr York, PteatKvHaU, lo(«, 19)1, p. 2)0. 
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as effective as p05sff>le and not commit himself to development 
of the cote. He may even rationalize the whole issue, and, be- 
cause dbe core program seems unattainable, decry the noovement. 
Administrators of schools which are still on the first or second 
stage will hardly need to be reminded that, even to make these 
programs as effective as possible, they face responsibilities in 
leadership analogous to those in schools committed to core 
jm^grams. The differences are mainly those of degree. 

APPRAISAL OF CORE PROGRAMS 

When it comes to considering appraisal of the core curriculum 
in comparision with other stages of curriculum development, in 
distinction from evaluation within the core which was discussed 
above, it is to be admitted that the efforts at systematic objective 
inquiry have been fe^-. Most of these efforts have been concerned 
with the 4-year or senior high school rather than the junior high 
school level. One that applied to the lower level showed that the 
basic skills can be adequately taught and the gain in learning 
measured in the core program.^” Tliis study did not (hrow light 
on the more complex problem of attainment of other values 
claimed for the core program. 

The earliest of the appraisals of core curriculums at the upper 
level was tliat made in the Eight- Year Study in which several of 
the schools represented operated core programs. Tyler, who was 
in charge of evaluation in the study, in a recent restatement m 
brief summary of the outcomes, said. 

The students in these core programs made somewhat greater 
progress, on the average, than matched students in subjea courses 
in ability to interpret dau, to apply principles in science and social 
studies, and to interpret literature, in breadth and maturity of read- 
ing interests; and in democratic attitudes. There were no significant 
differences in reading rate and comprehension, in computational 
skills, and in die mechanics of English expression. In college, the 

** Arthur C Kelley and Rjobert E. Beatty, "Here’s Proof that Cote Ingram 
Students Learn Basic Skills," Schod ixecMtvt, LXXII (February, 1933), 
pp. 54-55. 
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grxituttes the cott ptogcam made somewhat better wwlemk 
records, participated mote, oa the average, in excracurriculum ac> 
tivities aod attained a larger proportion of leadership {midona** 

More recent appraisals of core programs at the upper level 
have been less comprehensive than that in the £ight-Year Study. 
One of the most recent reports is that on the core program in the 
high school at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. This is the second repon 
in print on the program in this school and it records the out- 
comes of an experiment involving matched pairs of students. At 
the conclusion of the report the authors say: 

There is some implication from the results of this study and the 
previously reported Oak Ridge study that students m a cote program 
learn basic skills with equal or improved competence. This study 
alsti suggests that our traditional teaching methods do not lead ro 
much improvement in skills of critical inquiry, such as interpreta- 
tion of data, evaluation of arguments, and recognition of assump- 
tions or inference's as measured by the Watson-Glaser tests. On the 
other hand, the study does give factual evidence that the core ap- 
proach to teaching is effective in teaching pupils how to think.'** 

In view of the deardi of comprehensive appraisals of core 
programs, it is easy to agree with the authors, when they say in 
the concluding paragraph, "More research of this type in many 
different school systems concerned with evaluation of these many 
intangible Ic'arnings is vitally nc-eded if advances are to be made 
in teaching methods and curriculum revision.” Persons interested 
in the junior high school level, at which the large majority of 
core programs are going forward, should see to it that much of 
this additional research is carried on in grades 7, 8, and 9. How- 
ever, they are justified, while awaiting the outcomes of new 
research, in the expectation that values in addidon to achieving 
the basic skills similar or analogous to those reported to have 

•' Ralph W, Tjrler, "The Core Curriculum," NEA Joitnud, XLU (!>©• 
tember, 1953), p. 564, 

** Bettis E. Capehart, AUen Hodges, and Roben Rodi, “EvaJuaciog the 
Core Curriculum: A Further Look,” School Rovttw, LXl (October, 1953). 
pp. 406-412. 
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beea tfetived at the higher level in die E^t-Yeat $cuify and in 
Oak Sidge,ate attained or attainable through core {ucopaim at 
the lower level Differences in degree or kind in ^ ontcomea 
would be determined bjr the differences in maturi^ of the stu- 
dents at die two levels. 

Lacking evidence from comprehensive invettlgatioos of out- 
oomeSt protagonists of die core program in the junior high school 
must rely for their confidence in its superiorly on certain ad- 
vantageous accompanying cfaaract^lstks. What these are may 
be Ulusttated by drawing on the "favorable educational results" 
listed and elaborated by the principal of a joniot high school in 
which a "common learnings program" had been in operation 
for some years: ( 1 ) A smaller number of pupils for each teacher 
of common learnings to understand, (2) Fewer pupils for each 
teacher m know; (3) Smaller gap between the elementary and 
junior high schools; (4) More opportunity for supervision and 
curriculum construaion on school time; (5) More time and bet- 
ter schcol organization for guidance and adjustment; (6) 
Greater amount of group and work-type procedure Vithin die 
classrooms; (7) More convenient to plan projects which con- 
cern the welfare of the pupils in the whole school; and (8) 
Wider use of community resources in the curriculum.** A can- 
vass of other statements would yield several additions to diis 
list 


VARIABLE PORTIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 
PREVALENCE OF ELECTIVES 

Reexamination tff the curriculums used in early secdons of 
this chapter to exemplify die different stages of development of 
die junior high sdiwl program will find that all contain, in 
addidon to required or core subjects or the core curriculum, 
variable portkins referred to as "electives” or, in one instance, 

**Soiooe V. Cramer, "Commoa learningi Program ia the Jtwtor 
Sdiod,** BmU^m of tbo Notional Astoeution of Sotondoty School ffimdpm, 
XXXV (April, 19)1), pp. 16)-166. 
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iftMS "acting or a^b»atoty hour.*' Hiete vanaUe pQrtkni mtf 
kom school to scWl and £roia gauie to grade widiia a gntn 
sdiool, with a prevalent tendency to increase ftoat few or no 
electtwes in Grade 7 to greater fteedom of election with more 
variables in Grade 9. 

These variables range through considerable variety, but in the 
main include the foreign languages, industrial arts, htMne eco- 
nomics, certain commercial subjects, and music and the odtet 
arts. Eaamination of a number of “programs of studies" will 
reveal several electives in addition to these. In smne inaances 
diese are ofiFerings included in most other schools among die 
constants, and in others they are offerings peculiar to an indi- 
vidual school or system and are not to be found in the program 
of any other $t hool. 

THE SHRINKAGE IN VARIABLES 

The most apparent trend in respea to variable, m elective, 
portions of the curriculum is one of reducing them in number 
and in the proponion they are of the student’s daily program. 
The trend has been more noticeable in grades 7 and 8 than in 
Grade 9. It was disclosed more than twenty years agp for the 
Survey of Secondary Education and was found to be more marked 
in Grade 7 than in Grade 8.” Inspection of the large number of 
programs of studies submitted recently on request by the writer 
and odier contacts with schools support the belief that this trend 
has been continuous since then. 

In some part the trend, especially during the earlier period, was 
desirable. It is known that in some systems the junior high school 
and, in ccmsequence, its program took on the characteristics of a 
high school, and the program aped that of the older unit of diat 
day, including its frequent practice of prescribing few subjects 
and giving the pupil wide clu^ of subjects in making up his 

**A. K. Loomii and Edwin S. lid^ Program of Stmdmst National 
Stttvey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19 . United States OSioe of 
Education BuUetu 1932, No. 17, p. 17. 
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schedule. Experience taught the inappropriateness of suda broad 
flexibility for youth of junior high sdnaol age and, meanwhile, a 
philosophy tailing for more general education, mote education 
common to all, emerged. The trend has been backed, also, by the 
lengthening period of schooling which permits postponement of 
specialization of which the broadly elective program is often an 
accompaniment. 

To some extent the trend of shrinkage of variable portions of 
the program is more apparent than real, since it has in substan- 
tial degree been offset by the trend previously noted toward 
general, or composite, courses which usually afford opportunity 
for selection by pupils of activities uithin the courses. It has 
been offset further by the ptaaice of pupil-teacher cooperation 
in planning the courses, as in the core curriculum. 

THE URGENCY OF VARIABILITY 

The examination of the large number of recent programs of 
junior high schools which uas mentioned as having been made 
by this writer suggests that the shrinkage of variables has in 
some instances been carried too far. While variation in activities 
within courses is indispensable to a program suitable for junior 
youth, flexibility should go further and permit some leeway for 
choice of subjects to meet the special needs and interests of 
groups of pupils or of individuals. The proportion of the varia- 
bles in pupils’ programs may well increase from grade to grade 
in the 3-year span. Opportunity for variation by election of sub- 
jects should not begin later than Grade 8 and there is good rea- 
son for initiating it in moderate degree in Grade 7. 

Justification for variable poruons of pupils’ programs is to be 
found in the purposes of exploration, guidance, and differentia- 
tion whidi were identified in Chapter II as corollary to the pre- 
eminent special purpose of junior high school education. These 
variable portions will aid in the mastery of certain of the adoles- 
cent’s developmental tasks as listed in that chapter, bearing more 
closely, to be sure, on some of them than on others. 



CHAPTER V 


Retreat from Departmentalization 


EARLY ENTHUSIASM FOR DEPARTMENTALIZATION 

One of the most pronounced trends in internal organization 
of the junior high school is found in the retreat from depart- 
mentalization, that is, from specialization in which the teacher is 
responsible for instruction in a single subject only. During the 
early stages of the reorganization movement, it was one of the 
most highly regarded fcamres of the junior high school and it 
would not be impossible to cite instances of schools in which it 
w'as almost the only feature of reorganization. 

An illustration of the extent to which departmentalization 
was sometimes carried is provided in a smdy by Steinmetz* m the 
junior high schools of Chicago (all of them discontinued in 
19^3). She compiled the evidence concerning assignment of 
subjects to teachers during the second semester of 1931-32 of 
the twenty-seven junior units in operation in that year. Ihe 
tabulation idenriiied fourteen different subjects such as English, 
mathematics (general mathematics, arithmetic, and algebra), 
social science (including history, civics, citizenship, and geog- 
raphy), general science, art, music, Ladn, French, Spanish, com- 
mercial subjects, household arts, shop, mechanical Rawing, and 
physical education. The teachers included may be regarded as 
an approximate and representative half of all at that time teach- 

’ Kathryn E Stetnmetx, "Departmentalization in the Junior Hi^ Sdtoois 
of Chicago," School Revitw, XL (December, 1952), pp. 760-771. 
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io^ ih die junior hi^ schools of the city system. The Ksolts of 
die oMnpUi^o are shown in Table 4, which ^s more than 

Tabis 4. Distribution of Teachers in Fourteen 
Junicv High Schools in Chicago According to 
the Numbtf of Subfects m Which They Were 
Giving Instruction* 


Number of 
Subjects 

Number of 
Teachers 

Percent of 
Teachers 

One 

455 

76.3 

Two 

120 

20.1 

Three 

19 

32 

Four 

2 

0.4 

Total 

596 

100.0 


• Adapted from Table III in kathrt & F Steinmet/. **I>epartmentali- 
satjon m the Jtinior Hieh bchoolc of Chicago," School Rnttw^ XL (l>e- 
cembiv, t9^2L p 765. 

three-fourths of the teachers teaching one subject only, and the 
remainder — ^fewer than a fourth — teaching two to four subjects. 
In all probability, the degree of specialization was even greater 
than suggested by die table, because some teachers had assign- 
ments only in certain Subjects and not m others in groups like 
mathematics and social science. A partially redeeming and com- 
pensating feature of the assignments was the fact that a full two- 
fifdis of the teachers had assignments extending through two 
grades; almost a half had assignments m all three grades. 

DOUBTS CONCERNING ITS DESIRABILITY 

However, doubts were sometimes expressed, even during the 
earlier period, concerning the advisability of complete depart- 
mentalizatioo, especially at die lower end of die junior high 
school Inglis as long ago as 1918 emphasized die desirability of 
gradual traositk«i mward departmentalization in order to facili- 
tate adjustment of the pupil.* Briggs stated in the year 1920 

*A]em>det laglis, Prt»t$ptn cf Stctmdmy EimstUm, BoMoa, Htmgfacm 
Miflia Co.. 1918, p 278. 
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Suit "Bsiy bad «fects of sodden departmentaUzatkm m tlie be> 
ginning of the ninth grade are likely to be wMse if introdiioed 
earlier” and that ‘’a sudden diange to full departmental **>*<^^««*g 
at the beginning of the seventh gradb would be a vtolatxm <rf die 
{Manciple of articulation.'’' Hx present writer also early called 
attentkm to "the better wisdom" of moving "gradually from the 
one-teadier regimen of preceding grades, inuring the pupil hf 
degrees to the responsibilities and exigencies" involved.* 

Ihe remonstrances against complete departmentalization 
multiplied over the years; objections to it can be found in the 
literature throughout the period of junior high school develt^ 
mem. In 1940, an educationist, while enumerating adjustments 
desirable in junior high schools of the day, said, ''Departmentali- 
zation ... is out of harmony with what we know about de- 
velopment. Junior youth do not possess the adjustment possibili- 
ties for quickly changing from the guidance of one person to the 
assignments of five, or from shifting from a unified emphasis to 
a specialized interest.”* By this rime changes were being made 
wi^’n the schools, as instanced by the program in the junior 
high school at Lexington, Massachusetts, as reported by the 
principal.* In his article of exposition of the plan in operarion at 
the rime, he urges that there had been "too much departmentali- 
zation," using the figure of children learning to swim in shallow 
water and then suddenly being ordered to dive in at the deep end 
of a large swimming pool. He refers to the "middle ground” in 
his school that provided for partial departmentalizarion. The 
article reproduces typical schedules for grades 7 and 8, which 
afford examples of block-time arrangements, with teadhers in 

* Thomas H. Briggs, The }»ntor Htgh School, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. p. 110 

* Leonard V. Ko«, The Jmtuof H*gh School, New York, HaroouR, 
Brace dc Howe, 1920, p. 149. 

*J. Paul Leonard, "Frontiers in Jutnot High School Education," Btdhtm 
<4 the Netcotui Associatton of Seeondery School Frtnetpels, XXTV (Febro- 
ary, 1940), pp. 112-119- 

* Merrill F. Norlin, "Accenting the 'Junior' in Juaiot High Schndl," 
Sehcwl Bxeeeittve, LJLX (May, 1940), pp. 10-11. 
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double periods re^nsible for twO'Subjea combinariofis, such as 
mathematics and scieoce, English and social studies, English and 
mathematus, and English and general language. Remaining 
pMtimis of the schedule were made up of single-period subjects. 
In his comments on the plan, the author stressed the values in 
guidance and in correlation from this partial retreat from ex- 
treme departmentalization. 

THE INFLUENCE OF BLOCK-TIME SCHEDULING 
AND THE CORE PROGRAM 

AS REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS 

The example just cited will serve to call to the reader’s mind 
the marked trend away from complete departmentalization em- 
bodied in the trends toward the core program and block-time 
scheduling as reviewed in the preceding chapter. A study of core 
programs in the junior high schools of Washington, where such 
programs have been encouraged at the state level, is here drawn 
on to signalize the trend and the association of thetcorc plan 
with the retreat from complete departmentalization, and to 
identify some of the problems involved. On account of encour- 
agement at the state level, the extent of development may be 
assumed to be further along than was typical for the country at 
large. 

The author of the study, Burnett, concludes that "the majority 
of junior high schewi administrators in the state of Washington 
are actively promoting a change from separate-subject depart- 
mentalization to core units covering large blocks of time."’ Of 
fifty-four responses to inquiries received, forty-six indicated a 
trend toward a core program, and the remaining eight schools 
were equally divided between those reporting a trend away from 
it and those "moving in neither direction." Thirty-eight of the 
schools had a definite block of time scheduled for Grade 7, 

^ Lewie W. Butnett, "Con Programs in Washington Sute funiot High 
Sdiools," School Review, LIX (February, 19S1), pp. 97-100. 
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diirty-ooe for Grade 8, and thirteen for Grade 9 . Burnett re{K)ns 
a "current tendency in most of the schools to include three pe* 
riods, or a half-day, for Grade 7, two periods for Grade 8, and 
strai^t departmentalization for Grade 9/' although several prin* 
cipals expressed the intention of making the half-day core char- 
acteristic of all three grades as rapidly as feasible. 

Burnett also reports the principals as “cautiously” referring to 
their programs as "block- time” rather than core programs. Few 
of the schools moving into a core-centered program had gone 
far enough to list such arc-as as "social living” in place of the 
conventional subjects. It is Burnett’s observation that, to en- 
courage teacher experimentation, some schools have permitted 
teachers to select thtir own subjert areas as the starting point 
for this block ol time and that, while the combmauon of social 
studies and language arts is the most typical, and science and 
health are often added in the half-day block, any combination is 
to be expected in schools in which the teachers decide on the 
combinations. 

Among the reasons given by principals favoring the core pro- 
gram, as reported by Burnett, are that ( 1 ) it provides better 
opportunities for unit-teaching and problem-solving experiences; 
(2) it promotes Ixjtter home-room guidance services; (3) it 
decrea.ses the shutiling-around of students and this results in 
greater security for the students; and { 1) it insurc'S giving atten- 
tion to individual student pniblems, rather than "covering ]UM 
subject-matter material." Although presented on behalf of the 
core curriculum, which is accomp.mic'd by block-time arrange- 
ments, it is plausible to expc*ct that these advantages accrue to a 
degree from block-time arcangcmcots alone. These same princi- 
pals assert: 

"The diree great needs of junior high school teachers are an 
understanding of adolescents and the ability to work with them; 
the techniques of guidance and home-room leadership; and a 
balanced background of general education, widi die ability to 
teach in several subject fields.” 
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Thti statement of needs echoes die hindrance of inadeqaase 
teacher pc^petation for the core curriculum reviewed in die 
foregoing cfoptec on curriculum or^mizadon. 

AS SEEN BY THE TEACHER 

The foregoing digest of Burnett’s study of departure ftom 
cmnplete departmentalization through the introduction of core 
programs and block-time arrangements in Wadiington indi- 
cates how diese are viewed by the administrators in charge. It is 
well also to know how they are seen by the teacher. To convey 
this view, we draw here by a composite of quotadon and para- 
phrase on a picturesque and sprightly description and evaluation 
by a teacher who had had experience in such a program in the 
Frick Junior High School in Oakland, Gilifornia. Writing about 
die situadon confronting beginning seventh-grade pupils in die 
oimpletely departmentalized school, this teacher says: 

Each of dieir six or more new teachers need information about 
them. During the first day or two the students oblige by^iving each 
teacher whatever personal data he considers essential. . . . The 
teachers think, "If only we could have smaller classes so that we 
could know each student better earlier in the term!" They start with 
the best intentions to get data from counselots, but the pressure of 
clerical work is great. After all, they can look up the reading ages, 
the health problems, and the data about behavior habits and per- 
sonality next week, or die next. Just learning the names of the 
students in five classes averagmg thirty-five to forty in each consti- 
mtes some sort of marathon. And work must get under way. The 
students become objects on an assembly hne as the teachers become 
obsessed with dbe need to get things done. The individual fades into 
a blur of faces. 

Coosidet what happens wheo one teacher has the sanoe students 
in such closely telat^ subjects as Englidi and social studies under 
die double-period plan. This arrangement reduces the size of the 
classes for praaical purposes. The clerical work, the kaming of 
namea, the coQection of personal data, and some sociomettic grotqi- 
ing can be comfdeted in about half the time required for smgie 
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dotes. Wheceu do teadier of five tingle clasKs hat an avetage of 
180 pupils pet day, the teadier with two double petioi& and one 
aiitgle period contacts about 105.* 

The aotfaot goes on to say that, insoad of "feeling un^ie coni' 
pulsion to get work under way,” the teador can take tame foe 
pupil'teacher planning. "With student participation In planning 
lessons a spirit of permissiveness is encourag^ atd pupils gain 
more insist into the problem of evaluating thefe work.” She 
points out diat, if the English teadier also teaches social studies, 
^lecial skills which are usually emphasized in English classes 
only "can be taught as a means of improving perhxmance in 
social studies. The tools of learning are described and practiced 
as needed and the children accept the procedure as normal. Mot 
only reading techniques, but better methods of speaking, listen- 
ing, writing, and remembering can be learned and practiced as 
the need arises.” She makes much of the flexibility of the double- 
period program, pointing out that in it a teacher can "capitalize 
on a sudden intense interest in either sub|ect,” cooperate more 
conveniently with other teachers in the use of audio-visual aids, 
give more individual help where remedial aid is indicated, and 
encourage leadership more easily because the leaders have larger 
blocks of time for carrying out Aeir plans. She concludes by say- 
ing that "administrators and teachers want a learning clixnate 
characterized by a sense of stability, lack of tension, friendly 
helpfulness, and freedom to learn and do” and diat, "if the doa- 
ble period contributes appreciably to this learning situation, then 
it should be used.” 

While die advantages of the core program and block-time 
scheduling as seen by the principals in Washington and 1 ^ this 
teacher are not exactly identical, th^ have important areas of 
agreement. Both encourage the retreat from departmentalization 
at the junior high school level that has long be» advocated ami 
that is now well on its way. 

*LuciUe Sinmev, "A Tnrher Looks n the Double-Period Progjaffi,** 
C$lifomi0 Jommd of S$eondorji Edmeatton, XXVU (March, 1932), pp. lid- 
id?. 
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MULTIPLE-miOO PROGRAMS IN A MIDWESTOtN STATE 

The fac6 aod the import of the retreat from depattmentaliza* 
tiofi are reaffirmed by the outcomes of a recent investigation in 
the secondary schools of Wisconsin made and reported by Krug 
and associates* In this investigation block-time scheduling is 
referred to as "multiple-period programs.” Such programs were 
found operative in 44 of the 531 junior and senior high schools 
of the state.** Recency of the trend tpward this plan of organiza- 
tion is seen in the school years during which the programs were 
started, as all but 3 were begun after 1943, 31 of them during 
the three school years 1948-51.“ The numbers of different 
schools in which the multiple-period offerings w'erc found for 
each grade were as follows: Grade 7, 27; Grade 8, 20; Grade 9, 
11; Grade 10, 8; Grade 1 1, 8; and Grade 12, 3.** That the devel- 
opment has been chiefly, even if not exclusively, at the junior high 
school level may be noted in the count of 58 for grades 7-9, 
which is fully three-fourths of the total of 77 represented in this 
distribution. This grade-incidence of the devclopmcuts justifies 
the inference that the findings of the study apply in the main to 
praaices at the junior high school level. 

By far the most frequent combination of periods and teachers 
in these multipie-period programs in Wisconsin is the double 
period with one teacher, although other arrangements, such as 
"students in two double periods, each with one teacher,” "triple 
period with one teacher,” and "four periods or more with one 
teacher” were reported.*® Most of the multiple-period classes 
were called simply by the names of the combined subjects, as 
"English-Social Studies” or "Scicnce-Marhcmatics," and it is sig- 
nificant that English and the social studies, with latter called 

* Edward A. Krug, Clifford S. liddle. and Qurnrin Schenk, Multiple- 
Period Curricular OrgmniiMion in Wisconsin Secondary Schools, Bulletin of 
the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1932. 

Op, dt,, p. 1 1, 

'' Op* ci$,, p. 16. 

Op, ett,, compilation based on Table III, p. 1 3. 

^Op. cU., p. 15. 
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eiilier ‘ISoduil Studies” or ^eo some ijiedal designatioa lil» 
"World History,” "United States History,” or "Citizeoslup,” 
enter into all but a small mioority trf the omnbinations. 'Zbe 
name most often assigned to these classes when the names 
of the subjects are not used is "Core,” although the invesd^tors 
state that this term "seems open to serious question sioce dieie 
is much confusion on the meaning of rhis term within the pro- 
fession as well as among the public.'”* 

The reasons for starting multiple-period programs given by 
the interviewees in the Wisconsin schools were many and di- 
verse, but rhe four most often reported were "to provide for 
better transition to junior high,” "to provide teachers more time 
with fewer students and students more dme with fewer teachers,” 
"to provide for subjea combination, correlation, or fusion," and 
"to help meet students’ needs by better programs on personal 
problems, social development, etc.” These four categories ac- 
count for almost threc-lourths of the reasons given.” Inquiry 
concerning teaching procedures used in the classes found most 
frequent mention of ''committee work” and "pupil-teacher plan- 
ning” and responses made three times or oftener to the question 
on how the procedures differ from those used in other classes 
were: "more varied activities and use of a greater variety of in- 
structional materials,” "more school<ommunity contacts (held 
trips, resource people, interviews, etc.),” "more stress on audio- 
visual materials," "more discussion,” and "less formal.’’” 

On the whole, block-scheduling (or the multiple-period pro- 
gram) must be assessed as a signal trend m junior high school 
^ucarion. This is not merely because of its increasing numerical 
extent, as reported both for the country generally in the fore- 
going chapter and in the review of recent developments in repre- 
sentative states like Washington and Wisconsin, but mudi more 
because it is a vehicle of improvement in curriculum, in iostruc- 
tional procedures, and in die guidance of youth. 

‘*Op. dt., p l4. 

‘»Op. at., Table X,p. 17. 

“Op. eit., p. 20. 
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THE TREND IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The enthusiasm for specialization of teaching which came in 
with the junior high school also invaded the elementary school, 
especially the upper grades. It is of some significance that it is 
also somewhat on the wane there. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association has reported that, while in 1948 
departmentalization was in use in one or more elementary schools 
in "a bare majori^" (51 percent) Of the city systems represented 
in its investigation, it was "on the way in” in 12 percent of this 
majority and "on the way out” in 35 percent.” 

” Trends in Ctty-Scbool Organization. 19^8 to 1948. Re^nrcfa Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, Vol XXVIl, No 1 Washington, D.C., 
Research Division of the National Education Assoaation, 1949, p. 16. 
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The Program of Extra-Class Activities 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

The trends in three additional features only, among several 
others often regarded as desirable in, or essential to, junior high 
school reorganization, are reviewed in this and the next two 
chapters. These are the trends m the program of extra-class ac- 
tivitic's, the guidance program, and the program for individual 
differences. Examination of both recent published literature and 
of the documents descriptive of practices submitted to the writer 
on request by administrators reaffirm the conviaion that these 
three programs have been expanded and improved throughout 
the history of the reorganization movement 

Of these three features, the extra<lass program was first to 
become prominent. As already reported in the ehaptcr on cur- 
riculum organization, according to the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, in which the program was referred to as "so- 
cial-integrau've aaivities," it was undergoing rapid development 
up to 1930, Another project .n the National Survey devoted 
exclusively to investigation of nonathlctic extracurriculum ac- 
tivities found that in 1930 junior high schools supported a larger 
median number of such activities than any of the other types of 
school organization, senior, (j-year, or 4-year.^ While for this 
particular comparison the size of the schools as measured by the 
^ WtlliaiD C Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, NonahUitc Extttcumcih 
lum Aesmhai, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph Na 26, 
United States Oflice of Hducauon Bulletin, 1932, Na 17, Washingiion, D.C, 
Table 14, p. 20. 

as 
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enrollment was not controlled, the evidence st^ports the belief 
that develofunent of the extm-class program had reached sub- 
stantial proportions by dtat date. As early as 1934, an investiga- 
tor of club activities in about two hundred junior high schools 
was able to refer to them as "fully matured and well-organized 
educational enterprises” and to conclude that there was "every 
evidence that clubs have become an integral pan of the educa- 
tional program of the junior high school.”^ 

It was the present writer’s observation during his earlier con- 
tacts with junior high schools that the extracurriculum improved 
more rapidly than did the curriculum. Speculation over ex- 
planation suggests that there was less resistance on the pan of 
teachers and others to expansion of the extracurriculum than to 
change in the curriculum and that the extracurriculum had the 
encouragement of the social impulses of adolescence. 

An additional factor that encouraged early prominence of the 
extra-class program in the junior high school must have been 
that the movement for reorganization came in after the extra- 
curriculum in the secondary school had passed throu^ the first 
stages toward acceptance. These htst stages are known to have 
been ( 1 ) the pristine one of suppression, on the naive assump- 
tion that such aaivities represent illegitimate encroachments on 
die time of students, time which should be devoted exclusively 
to their "studies”; and (2) a second one of toleration accom- 
panied by control to prevent their operating to the detriment of 
youth and their education. This second stage recognized that the 
drive to engage in activities was irrepressible. The junior high 
school came on the scene during the third stage, that is, about the 
riffle that extensive values were being claimed for die extra- 
curriculum, values that run the gamut of the alms and functions 
of education and are comparable to those ascribed to the cur- 
riculum. With these broad claims, it was only natural that 
extra-class activities were increasingly advocated and accepted as 

* William T. Gtufan, "Tbe Admi&ittration of Club Aettvitiet in the 
Junior School,” Elemtntary School Jornnd, XXXV (October, 1934), 
^ 114. 
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« vital part of ^ educational ptogcam on a par with die car> 
rkolum and, in die minds of many persons, a legidnute part of 
die curriculum itself. As Tompkins has aptly pot it^ The very 
terminology which has been used to indicate diese activities 
portrays their progress; mctracurricular, extra-clas^ cocurticulum, 
core {tfogram, experience curriculum.*” 

RELATION TO THE CURRICULUM 

The history of the increasing acceptance of the activities in 
die educadonal program is reflected in the three "patterns” 
which schools adopt in organizing them, as these patterns have 
been identified by Tompkins. They are, ( 1 ) '*the activity permd, 
which is intended to provide for most extra<lass activities within 
the daily time schedule,” (2) "the core program, which consoli- 
dates many of the extra-class activities with the class activities," 
and (3) "the bcfore-school and after-school activities program, 
which provides for most of the extra-class activities outside of 
the regular school session.” Elsewhere in his exposition, Tomp- 
kins refers to the third pattern as "out-of-session activities,*” 

The degree of increasing acceptance and integration of the 
activities in the educational program is obviously in the order 
from the out-of-session pattern, to the activity period, to the core 
program. As stated by Tompkins, the procedure adopted by a 
particular school reflects its philosophy in organizing die ac- 
tivities.* 'The patterns are, however, not mutually exclusive, and 
individual schools follow combinations of the procedures. 'The 
most common pattern at the present time utilizes die activity 
period, which *rompkins found scheduled in almost two-thir<k 
of the junior high schools and somewhat more th a n two-thirds 
of junior-senior and undivided high schools.* This is about the 

*ElUiwonh Tompkins, The Activity Period i» Public High Scboolt, 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 19, Washington, D.C, 
P-5. 

*Op, eit„ p. 1. 

»Op. «t., p. 1. 

*Op, at., Table 3, p. 15. 
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sanoe pit^ortion as found for all public secondary sdiools, ir* 
respective of grade-grouping. Tompkins says further, "The sta^ 
tistics diow that most of the attempts to merge extra-class 
activities with the core program have occurred in the junior high 
sdx)ol grades; only in few instances has the senior high school 
developed such procedure.”^ This inference could have been 
made also from the fact, reported in the foregoing chapter on 
curriculum organization, that core programs have made greatest 
headway in junior high schools. 

It is correct to assume that, because of the trend toward core 
programs in junior high schools, there is a trend in these grades, 
how large is not known, toward incorporating extra-class ac- 
tivities in die core. This trend is further evidence of adiieve- 
ment of the special purpose of junior high school reorganization 
of integradng the whole program, which began with piecemeal 
courses; advanced to general, or composite courses; has been 
moving toward the cote arrangement; and now is consolidating 
extra-class activities with the core. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE CORE-PROGRAM AND ACTIVITIES-PERIOD 
PATTERNS 

The advantages of incorporating extra-class activities in the 
core program may in part be inferred from what has just been 
said. They are the advantages of the core program itself, which 
have been set down in Chapter IV and do not require recapitula- 
tion at this point. The advantages of the activity period, because 
this pattern is die one most frequently followed, whether alone 
or in combination with one or Ixith the others, are deserving of 
mendon. These may be set forth by quoting again from Tomp- 
kins, who summarizes them as follows: 

The opportunity to participate in an activity of their choice is 
available to M pupils. 

Provision is made for M teachers to contribute to the activity 

* Op, eit,, p. 4. 
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period duough sponsorship of a group, g^daoce of homeroom 
pupils, faculty discussion, etc. 

The activity period stresses the value of extra-class activities by 
giving them a status coequal with that (d the curriculuot 

Administration, faculty, and pupils assume joint responsibility for 
developing effeaive aaivities. A staff member not sponsoring a 
group is given an altemaK, equitable assi^iment, so that the ac- 
tivity program enlists the responsibility of ^ die faculty rather than 
those willing ones who choose to participate.* 

Awareness of such advantages must account for the prevalence 
of this pattern in the schools. From the standpoint of the ad- 
vocates of consolidating the acuvides with the core program, the 
chief disadvantage of sole reliance on the acdvity period is that 
it fails to provide all desirable integradon of class and extra<lass 
acdvides. 

ADMINISTERING AND SUPERVISING THE PROGRAM 

OBJECTIVES OF THE ACTIVITIES 

In administering and supervising the program of extra-class 
acdvides, it is essential to keep *0 mind the objecdves they are to 
serve. It was stated above that the values claimed for them are 
as wide in scope as the aims and functions of education. To the 
extent that these claims are valid, the objectives are deducible 
from the aims and funaions. However, special objecdves, cast 
in terms of the activities, have been often formulated, and it is 
pertinent to cite one of these fotmuladons by way of illustration. 
The set abstracted here is by McKown, for many years a leading 
specialist in the field. 

As stated by McKown, the objecdves of the extracurriculum 
are "to capitalize, for educadonal profit, important fundamental 
drives"; "to prepare the student for active life in a demoaacy"; 
"to make him Increasingly seif-diteedve"; "to teach social co- 
operadon"; "to increase the interest of the student in the school"; 

•Op. eit., p. 3. 
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**io<fevetopsdbool jttocaJlc*^; and '*to discx>m and devek^ i^eobt 
qualities and lisilities.*** The acceptahility of the objectives does 
not vary for the dsfierent patterns of organizing die activities. 

The reader may be ai^ in appreciating the significance 
such objecdves at the junior high sdiool level by checking them 
in his mind against the special purposes of junior high school 
reorganization. Some of them are near-equivalents of the corol- 
lary purposes of exploration, guidance, and differentiation, and, 
by being so, further the achievement <tf the preeminent purpose 
of recognizing the needs of adolescence. The only special pur- 
pose not clearly identified is integration, achievement of which is 
encouraged the trend toward tie-up of extracurriculum with 
curriculum reported in the foregoing section. The objectives may 
be seen to make possible the utilization of the drives of the 
adolescent peer culture, especially as the clubs and other organi- 
zations, almost universally, involve activity in groups. A little 
speculation should convince that achievement of certain of the 
objectives will likewise contribute to the accomplishment of the 
developmental tasks of adolescence. 

SCHEDULING THE ACTIVITIES 

As the name indicat^f and whether or not the plan is fol- 
lowed in combination with the out-of-session and/or the core- 
program pattern, the activity-period pattern calls for a period 
for various extra-class activities within the school day for each 
day of the school week. Usually, this period comes at the same 
time interval every day and ranges in length from 30 to 30 
minutes, with preference, owing to the hindrances to continuity 
of activity in short periods, to the 40- to 30-minute period. Ex- 
amination of schedules shows little or no predominance in the 
use for these aaivides of one period of the day over another. The 
scheduling includes assigning particular kinds of activities to 
given days. In the Enochs Junior High School of Jackson, Mb- 

*Hany C McKowo, Extructtmcuhr Aetipities, New Yotk, The Mac- 
m i H a m Company, 1992, pp. 13-17. 
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sissippi, for instance, tins period on Itfondaf is osed for *K3}aper; 
on Tuesday for home-room, with acdvides in on 

Wednesdi^y for clubs; on Thursday, for home-room, widi ac- 
ctvides of the home-room organizadon; and on Friday, for 
assemblies. While there is variation from school to schwl to 
meet local condidons, a recurrent pracdce is to assign two days 
to the home-room, two da 3 rs k> clubs and allied acdvides *nd 
organizations, and the remaining day to the assembly. 

DIRECTION OF THE ACTIVITIES 

Ihe accepted importance of the activides has prompted not 
only the assignment of time in the schedule for them but also 
the designation of funcdonaries for directing them. This takes 
place primarily in schools of good size, as the principal in 
smaller schools Includes the task of administering and supervis- 
ing the activities among his other responsibihdes. Even in large 
schools direcdon is a part-time assignment. Designadons oi the 
functionary vary, among them being "director of activities" or 
"supervisor of activities.” More often, the designation is that at- 
tached to the particular functionary’s other responsibilities, as 
"dean of girls,” "vice-principal,” etc. 

INITIATING THE PROGRAM 

Owing to the acknowledged place of the activities in the jumor 
high school’s program, the problem of "starting from scratch" is 
seldom faced. 'The problem is much more often one of enlarging 
or reorienting it. For the school with negligible or feeble de- 
velopment of extra-class acdvides in which the intent is to shift 
from an out-of-session to an aedvity-period pattern, a helpful 
plan of development has been reported by one principal of vdiat 
he refers to as "a small midwestem hi^ school.”*** The proce- 
dure should be just as applicable at the junior high school as at 
the 4-year high school level. The procedure as described refers 

Glenn W. Dorflioget, *'QueKionn*ire Oetermtnes Qnbs for die Yett," 
aun»g Roust, XXIIl (October, 1948), pp. 84r-87. 
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to dobs only. It began with a request to faculty members to hand 
in a list of certain dub activities and ten aaivides or interests 
about which would center die work of any club die teacher 
would be willing to sponsor during the year. From the cumula* 
dve list of these the questionnaire, a sort of personal-interest 
sheet was framed. This called for the student’s expressing his 
liking, disliking, or indifFerence to specific activities which would 
determine the objectives of the cluh^ The questionnaire was 
presented to the students at an assembly period and ubulation 
was made of preferences. From the results a committee of faculty 
and students selected the clul^ which became part of the extra- 
class program for the year. The author of the article regards the 
procedure as a suitable one to be repeated every year. 

THE ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
SCOPE AND VARIETY 

As is generally known, the range in kinds and varieties of 
extra<lass organizadons and activities in any considerable num- 
ber of secondary schools is very wide. Indicadve of the scope and 
variety are several classificadons of them that have been used in 
repordng inquiries in books and articles dealing with the ac- 
tivities. One that seems to be as useful now as when devised in 
1932 and no less applicable to junior high school years alone 
than to the full verdcal range of secondary educadon on which 
it was first used is that developed for the National Survey of 
Secondary Education by Reavis and Van Dyke.“ The groups 
identified in this invesdgadon are as follows: 

I. Student government, school service, and honorary organizations. 

II. Social, moral, leadership, and guidance clubs. 

IIL Departmental chibs. 

IV. Publicadons and joumalisdc organizations. 

V. Dramatic clubs, literary societies, and forensic activities. 

William C ReavU and George E, Van Dyke, Non-AtbUtic Exttaem- 
riathm Activities, United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. 
Washington, D.C., 1933, pp. 75-84. 
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VL Musical or^izations. 

VII. Special'iotetest dubs. 

Hie only jiroinlaeiit group of extra<lass acdvides not in- 
cluded in this classification is athletics which were omitted from 
this particular project because they were investigated in annrhgf 
spedal projea of the National Survey. 

Both the serviceability of such a classification and an illustra- 
tion of the scope and varie^ of the organizations and activities 
may be seen by applying the grouping above to the list of clubs 
reported by the principal of the junior hi^ school in Rome, 
New York. The organizations and aaivities, with the numbers 
of members, is shown in the list on the following page, which 
is in alphabetical arrangement.'^ 

A check of the list against the Reavis-Van Dyke classification 
will find that, in addition to athletics (not in the Reavis-Van 
Dyke grouping), the organizations and aaivities in this junior 
high school have representation in all the groups. In his exposi- 
tion of the program, the author reported that the enrollment of 
the school was "about 775 pupils." In commenting on die seem- 
ingly large number of participants in athletics, he explained that 
it results from participation by individuals in more dian one 
branch of sport and that "the figure does not mean that 683 
different pupils are participating at one time.” 

As stated above, the extra-class program of this junior high 
school is presented to illustrate the scope and variety of these 
aedvities. It is not presented because it is unusually extensive, as 
schools of this size could be identified with more organizations 
and aedvities in operadon. Nor is it presented as an example to 
be followed by other junior high schools, since an oft-stated 
principle of administering the aaivities program is that it should 
be developed for the individual school and not in imitation of 
developments in some other school. 

** Wallace Ludden, "How Extensive an Activities Ptogtam in the Junior 
High Sdtool?” Btdlettn of the Nattonal Assoeutwn of SeeotnUry School 
Pntuipels, XXXVl (Match, 1932), p. 260. 
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Clubs 

Number cf 
Members 

Athletic Partidpation 

m 

Audio 

30 

Bowling (Thursday) 

39 

Bowling (Tuesday) 

70 

Boys’ Cooking 

16 

Dancing 

80 

Dramatics 

45 

Fishing 

35 

Glee Qub 

118 

Gym Leaders 

30 

Home-room Officers 

120 

Knitting 

20 

Library 

12 

Miscellaneous Committees 

55 

Outside Traffic 

16 

Projection 

80 

Radio 

23 

Red Cross Council 

24 

Reporters Qub 

45 

Rifle 

16 

Student Council 

30 

Swimming (Boys) 

20 

Swimming (Girls) 

13 

Traffic 

30 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 

It is out of the question in a brief monograph to deal at lengdi 
with the numerous specific organizations and activities in any 
representative extra-class program. Ihe literature on extra-class 
activities is now extensive and the interested reader should have 
little difficulty in finding it in any good educational library. Cer- 
tain useful references are included in the bibliography following 
Chapter IX. Individual treatment at this point will be accorded 
to three organizations and activities only, namely, the student 
council in the organization of students, the assembly, and ath* 
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letks. ^llie first two of diese should be oonsidefed at W”* briefly 
because ia iinponant ways they can be the focus die extn* 
class ptt^ram; and the third, because interscholastic athletics at 
the junior hi^ school level are just now in ccmtrovet^. Con- 
sideradon of the home-room, which is often a vehicle of extra- 
class acdvities, is deferred to the chapter on the guidance pro- 
gram. 

Experience with student body organizarions and with the 
student councils that are almost a universal feature of these 
organizadons has encouraged frequent formulation of what may 
be referred to as "principles” to be followed in dealing with 
them and encouraging their panicipation in school control. An 
illustradve formulation is that by the principal of a junior high 
school in Los Angeles, who refers to these principles as “certain 
basic factors.” This formuladon urges that ( 1 ) "a student gov- 
erning body should be represenradve” so that every student 
through his representative has a voice in making decisions per- 
taining to student aaivities; (2) "a student governing Ixxfy 
should be a governing body in fact — not in fiction,” because 
"there is nothing which disillusions youth more quickly than to 
be given a pseudo problem to solve”; (3) “a student governing 
body should have its area of responsibility determined” so that 
the area is distinguished from the areas for which teachers and 
administrators are responsible; (4) "a student governing body 
should be dynamic” through continuous evaluation, deletion 
from, and addition to its structure. This principal is convinced 
that the final solution of a problem is of less importance than 
the learnings that take place while the problem is being solved. 
These learmngs are in the direction of "making democracy work” 
and in line with the basic purpose of such organizations, which 
is training for citizenship.” 

There was a time in the earlier history of student councils 

” Beatrice N. Baxter, “Studeot Body Organizations and FttocdoiiiDg,’* 
Btdletm of the Nottond Atsoemtton of SocoitJary School Priadpdc, XXXV 
(April, 1951), pp. 117-119. 
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when many school pec^le were doabtful that enou^ significant 
problems qould be found to keep these organizations vital. Ex* 
perience has not only yielded principles of operation like those 
just dted; it has also convinced teachers and school heads that 
there is no lack of meritorious projects to keep the councils fully 
and significantly engaged and to utilize the eagerness, ability, 
and nascent idealism of the young adolescent. As long ago as 
1944, a committee of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, of which Edgar G. Johnston was chairman, 
compiled, from more than a hundred secondary schools, a list of 
about one hundred fifty projects in which student councils cn* 
gaged. The projects were classified under the headings of "atti- 
mdes, awards, cooperation with other councils, financing projects, 
long-term planning, public relations, school services, social ac- 
tivities, student information, and welfare.’”* The list is too long 
to reproduce here and it must suffice to name some projects 
classified under "attitudes”: secure students’ suggestions for 
changes, conduct an attitude campaign, conduct accident preven- 
tion campaign, and plan and promote a "better manners” cam- 
paign. 

Because of the frequency of "better manners” campaigns, it 
would be appropriate to refer to this project as at least one of 
the minor trends in the junior high school. Readers desirous of 
learning how these are conducted will find a description in an 
article by McKee repotting on such a campaign, in which the 
student council cooperated, in the Amos Hiatt Junior High 
School of Des Moines, Iowa.** 

ASSEMBLIES 

Another trend within the extra-class program is toward a 
closer relationship between ( 1 ) student organizations and ac- 

“ Edgar G. JohnstDO (Chairmaa), "The Student Council in the Sec- 
ondary Sthool," htdltttn of the Nahonal Associatwn of Secondary School 
Principals, XXVIII (October, 1944), Chapter X, pp. Id2-179. 

** Mabel F. McKee, "Experiment in Guidance in the Field of Social 
Courtesies,'* School Retnew, HV (January, 1946), pp. 39-42, 
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dvities, and (2) die assembly programs. Before this treed got 
under way, events in die assembly period, typically a-M uled 
once each week, bore little relatiooship to w^t wa^ going for* 
ward in the activities periods. They were often speeches or odier 
programs by personnel outside the school. These assembly pe- 
riods are being increasingly used for events growing out of 
activides of the clubs and other organizations of the s^ool and 
developed during the activity periods assigned to diem. The 
assembly period also often affords an outlet for projects being 
fostered by the home-room or the student council. The reader 
interested in a report of an illustradve dependence of the as- 
sembly on extra<lass aaivities will find it in a brief exposidon 
by Miner.'® This trend toward a tie-up of the aedvides of clubs 
and other organizations is a further detail of progress toward 
achieving the junior high school’s purpose of integration. 

ATHLETICS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

Still another trend, at least until recently, within the extra- 
class program in the junior high school appears to be in the 
spread of interschoiastic athletics. The trend has aflected also 
corresponding grades of 8-year elementary schools and has even 
reached below this level. Certain specialists in health and physi- 
cal education, aware of the dangers to young pardcipants, have 
objected in public address and in writing to the trend, and the 
quesdon of the desirability of interschoiastic athledcs has become 
the subject of heated controversy. 

Advocates within the schools of interscholastics at this grade 
level have assumed values in participation similar to those 
claimed for them at higher levels. They have been abetted 
sports writers and others who profit professionally and finanr 
cially from the increase of public athletic spectacles. Coaches in 
schools at higher levels have often been favorable because of 
the expectation that interschoiastic competition develops in the 

Melissa Miner. "Parade of Extracurricular Aca»iues Assembly,” School 
Aamttos. XVIU (May, 1947), pp. 
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pMddpaats the skills requited io senioc hi^ sdbool aod coltege. 
The tdvocacy found for^ soil in the intense competitive 
ci the ytmng participants and in the misguufed enihosiasm of 
food parents. 

A professor of physical education at die University of Michi- 
gan recendy summed up die "case against” interscholasdc adi- 
ledc contests 1^ contending that they are physiologically, psy- 
chologically, sockilogically, and educationaity undesirable. He 
says that &e growing boy is apt to i[>e physiologically harmed. 
"He is growing rapidly, but his heart and powers of endurance 
have not yet caught up with his increase in size and weight. . . . 
Under excessive demands of highly organized competition, he 
will have to continue beyond the natural limits of his endur- 
ance.” In objection on psychological grounds, Mitchell says that 
"the boy of eleven to fifteen years is not yet ready to assume the 
emotional stress of championship competition” and that before 
he is ready for the "big time," he should go through the stages of 
playing with friends for the fun of playing, then with "pickup 
challenge groups,” and then with intramural teams tftving few 
onlodcers. Objecdons on sociological grounds are to regiment- 
ing youth in their early teens and to having young pupils ac- 
company the teams to contests. As an economic objection he 
complains about the expense of equipment which supporting 
interscholasdcs takes away from others who should be participat- 
ing in programs of sports. Under educational objections, Mitdi- 
ell refers to the exploratory purpose of the junior high school: 
the bc^ should be introduced to a number of sports instead of 
turned too early into a specialist. He concludes his case by con- 
tending that the "present junior high school trend” has not 
been proved to pay off in winning senior high school teams.” 

Among recent writings cm die subject is the repcMt 1^ the 
directing supervisor of the Bureau of Physical Welfare in die 
schools of Qeveland (C^io) on comparative measures of 

”E. D. Mitdiell, "The Case Against Intetscholastic Athletia ia Junior 
Hig^ School." UwMion Dignt, XVll (Match. 1932), pp. 46-48. 
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gtovrdi ia faei^btt, we^4 and lung capact^ over a twofeat 
ipan of boys engaging in compettthre adiletics compared wMi 
tx^ *!»*««g gymnasium, and boys am taking gymnashun. Tbe 
changes measured yielded implications un^votable to die boys 
in a^letk compedtioa. In appraising the outcomes, tbe author 
says; 

It is not the item of physical exercise in amount <x kind that 
causes the difference. ... It is the matter of the psychological 
concomitants accompanying tbe program of competitive athkdcs — 
and which are almost lacking in the regular program of physical 
education — which has to do widi the difference. ... In other 
words, if boys could compete with one another widiout die pressure 
put upon them to win for the school, without the nervous excite- 
ment imposed on them by playing before audiences, and without 
the setting up of an artificial situation, the competitions would be 
good."“ 


In commenting on evidence of the detrimental eff^ of par- 
ticipation in interscholastic athletic competition, a doctor of 
medicine and a doctor of philosophy have joined in saying, in 
an editorial in Today’s Health, a publication of tbe American 
Medical Association, "Many parents rejea the facts derived from 
exhaustive study of children in the first nine grades. Is it because 
they prefer to bask in the reflected glory heaped upon immature 
children by an unthinking public which demands the last ounce 
of effort to win for good old X Junior High School? . . . The 
general public would do well lo accept the professional advice 
of physicians and educators and allow these youngsters to grow 
up without the unnecessary emotional and ph3rsical strain of 
playing gladiator in tbe physical arena. 

The lamst pronouncement on the subject of athletics at tiie 
junior high school level is from the Educational Policies Com- 


“Flojrd A. Rowe. "Should the Jumot 
Athletio?" School Aetit>ftus, XXII (November and Detmbet, 1950). 


*’**i»^^* D^^^Md^Fred V. Hein, "Junior Hi^ School Adiktk 
League^" Toda^t H$dth, XXIX (November, 1951), p. 13. 
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mtssion o£ the Natkma! Education Association.** The position 
is taken in a repoR concerning adiletics for all ptecollegiate 
levels. It states diat boys and girls in junior hi^ school need a 
{»ogram of athletics “different from foat provided for eidiet 
elementary school children or senior high school youth. It must 
be suited to the needs of children who are undergoing rapid 
physical growth, who have special need for improving body co- 
or^nadon, who seek to take pan in an increasing number of 
acdvities, who have a strong desire for group acceptance, and 
who are beginning to be interested in the opposite sex.”” The 
repon would proscribe in pardcular, as kinds of sports, boxing, 
ice hockey, and tackle football.” It condemns also, for this level, 
interscholastic athledc contests, except that it approves "sports 
days and invitadonal informal games” with nearby schools 
"as an occasional extension of the intramural program to extra- 
mural dimensions.” The athledc program in junior high school 
should consist of the instruction in sports taking place in re- 
quired classes in physical education and in after-school and 
noon-hour intramural games. It urges that the intranfbral pro- 
gram should offer many options, as "young adolescents are 
especially eager to explore many possibilities for future special- 
izadon.”** The reasons given for opposition to "school teams” 
and interscholasdcs in junior high schools are similar to those 
quoted above from other writers. 

The repoR of the Commission also touches on the program of 
athledcs for junior high school girls as follows; 

While the intramural program should include many opportuni- 
des for co-recreation, as games in which both sexes participate are 
commonly called, a much larger share of the program than ... in 
die case of the elementary school should be arranged for each sex 
separately. The danger, as the programs become more separated, is 

^School Athletics: Problems mtd Poises, Washington, D.C., National 
Education Assodation, 1954. 

“ Op. cit,, p. 33. 

**Op. eU., p. 34. 

*• Op. cit., p. 35. 
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disc bojrs* aaivities will be emphasized and die girls will be oeg< 
lected. Those who plan {wogtams for junior hi^ schools may need 
to be reminded that "athletics for all” means all pupils, not just all 
boys. 

Most juoi<» high school girls are growing rapidly. At this age, 
distinctly feminine interests are becoming manifest. Although girls 
want to run, jump, do acrobatics, dance, and participate in team and 
individual sports, they tire easily and should not be stimulated to 
engage in prolonged strenuous activity. Leaders with understanding 
and patience can help each girl seica activities that will give her 
satisfaction, help her maintain fitness, and gain poise.’^ 

“ Op. at., p. 37. 



CHAPTER VII 


H 


The Prosrann of Guidance 


BEGINNINGS AND TRENDS 

The pro^am of guidance is a feature of junior high school 
reorganization stenumng direaly from one of the institution’s 
prominent and inherent purposes. In part it also arises from the 
purpose of exploradon which is often associated witlf guidance 
and, with some justification, may be considered a phase of guid- 
ance. Although there were beginnings in many of the earliest 
junior units, this feature lagged in its development behind the 
extra-class program, probably because of confusion over the con- 
cept of guidance and because of lack of understanding of what 
makes up a suitable guidance program. Recent years have seen 
a marked enlargement in the personnel for guidance and in the 
scope of guidance activities. 

The recent rapid general development of the guidance pro- 
gram has been accompanied by at least two special trends deserv- 
ing of comment, one of these relating to vocational guidance and 
the odier to the home-room and the "social-living” core as 
avenues of guidance. The early emphasis on guidance concern- 
ing occupations has eased off in considerable degree in junior 
hi^ school grades, owing largely to the longer periods of school 
attendance which permit posqionement of emphasis on the 
selection of one’s specific Ufework to the senior high school and 
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even to die taxlj collegiate level. Many jonktf high schools, how- 
ever, have quite properly retained some study of occupations in 
general aspects, both for encouraging a long lode fnryratd toward 
pupils' subsequent careers and for its value in social understand- 
ing. The trend toward guidance in the home-room has been so 
pronounced as to deserve consideration in a separate section of 
thisdiapter. 

GUIDANCE IN RELATION TO PROBLEMS 

If students were not faced with problems, either identified by 
themselves or by other persons such as teachers or parents, diere 
would be no need for guidance. The solution or amelioratioo of 
problems is the objective of guidance. On this account it is im- 
portant to know what students’ problems are. Numerous studies 
of these problems have been made, some of them with the co- 
operation of youth and with the aid of check lists or question- 
naires, which are follo^^ed by classification and tabulation for 
frequency of recurrence. Outcomes of such inquiries ate helpful 
in obtaining a general knowledge of the problem areas and 
specific problems of young adolescents. 

The following categories exemplify the areas found in such 
studies. Following each area are illustrations of recurrent prob- 
lems: (1) physical development and health — illness, physical 
unattractiveness, lack of athletic skill, physical defects in fact or 
suspected, awkwardness; (2) home and family relationships— 
broken homes, arduous home duties, friction with siblings, dom- 
ineering parents; (3) recreation — lack of interest in sports or 
in reading, limited resources in recreation; (4) personality prob- 
lems — shyness, aggressiveness, feelings of inferiority, lack of 
self-confidence; (5) church and religion — doubts, conversion, 
over-religious parents; (6) school — study habits, dislike of sub- 
jects or teachers, inadequacies in reading skills, fear of failure, 
choice <rf electives or senior high school curriculum; and (7) 
social and economic— manners and discourtesy, racial dislikes, 
boy-girl relationships, inadequate spending money. 
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Junior High Sdiooi Tromh 


AN iUUSTRATIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Before proceeding to consideration of elements of the pro* 
gram of guidance, it should prove helpful to describe a program 
diat includes most or all of them. This description will be made 
mostly by paraphrase of and partly by quotations from an article 
by the principal of the school.^ The school is the Colin Kelly 
Junior High School in Eugene, Oregon, with an enrollment of 
about five hundred pupils. In all likitlihood, changes have been 
made since the article was published. 

The personnel for guidance includes the principal who is in 
direa charge of the whole program; a vice-principal who, be- 
sides being responsible for ^e attendance procedure and pupil 
accounting and in this connection is able to secure information 
of the students’ home and personal problems, works closely with 
the attendance ofBcer for the system and the school nurse, serves 
as boys’ adviser, handling cases of boys referred by teachers for 
special counseling; a girls’ adviser (who also serves as librar- 
ian); core teachers who "are the center of the guidanc? organiza- 
tion’’; and other classroom teachers. "All teachers have general 
responsibilities in making a contribution to the guidance pro- 
gram," but "the physical education and health teachers carry the 
responsibility of health guidance and social hygiene education”; 
the homemaking teacher "makes a special contribution to the 
guidance program in teaching units on home and family rela- 
tions’’; and the school nurse works closely on health problems 
with the boys’ and girls’ advisers, the principal, and the physical 
educatfon teachers. In addition, the exposition mentions certain 
services by specialists, namely, a reading specialist (one of the 
social-living teachers); a teacher of speech, on a part-time basis, 
for students with qieech disabilities; and a school psychologist 
for the ^tem, who is available to study and make recommends- 

^Lestec M. Beals, ‘The Guidance Program in Colin Kelly Junior High 
School,” Bulletin of the Natiomd Association of Secondary School Principm, 
XXXIV (January, 1950), pp. 24S-257. 
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dons for special cases and who, twice a year, ooodw»s a ftitM 
guidance clink in which p^chiatrists from the state's nmrtirai 
school consult with parents, teachers, and childten 
referred problems. 

The core is termed "social living" and, "from a curricular 
standpoint" is "a fusion of language arts and social studies widi 
some science concepts." Emphasis in the core is on die student 
and his bask needs. In grades 7 and 8, the core program con- 
sists of three periods of 30 minutes each, and in Grade 9, of two 
periods. The activities of the home-room take place in the social 
living classes. Two weeks in the fall are devoted to a program 
of orientation, with study based on a student handbook. The 
orientation program begins in the spring when the principal 
of the junior high school and student leaders "discuss with pro- 
speaive students the junior high school program and register 
them." The core teachers keep the cumulative record folders 
which originate in the first grade of the system. In some cases, 
the teachers have progressed with their classes, although this 
practice is not tmiversal. In addition to being responsible for 
group-guidance activities, the core teachers carry on individual 
counseling in educational, vocational, and personal areas. Home 
contacts are made for every student early in the school year 
either by the core teachers or by the advisers working with them. 

Another element in the provisions for guidance is the test- 
ing program which includes a test of general intelligence, a test 
of basic skills, a test of personality, and the Kudet Intent In- 
ventory, the last being administered in Grade 9 in connection 
with the study of occupations, which requires nearly a third of a 
year in the social living core. "Vocational implication” is 
stressed, where appropriate, in odier grades and courses; and 
work experience is provided for a "limited number” of students. 
The program includes placement for the small number who 
drop out and follow-up for all. 

'This description is presented here, not because k is exemplary 
so much as because it contains, as stated above, most or all ncces- 
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sciy etemoMs and nmj serre as a son of check list. No gddaaoe 
^togBua of a given school shoold be used as a pattern to be 
cojeed without discrimination other schools, since these pio< 
grams must be planned with regard for the size of schools, the 
state of development of guidance to date, the personnel avail* 
able, the communities being served, and other charactermics 
peculiar to the particular school situation. 

THE HOME-RCX)M IN GUIDANCE 

Recent inquiries have found that the home-room is the most 
prevalent avenue of guidance provided in junior high schools. 
The report of a stud^, not at diis writing in print, of junior hi^ 
schools made in 1933, found more than nine-tenths having 
home-room periods, the uses mentioned being in the following 
declining order: guidance, administration, and srndy.^ These few 
categories, however, do not indicate the full scope of service of 
the home-room organization under preferred conditions. This 
scope is suggested in the following recent formulatidh of pur- 
poses as summarized from the literature of the subject by Mc- 
Farland. 

1. To provide, or to facilitate the provision of needed guidance and 
counseling for home-room members. 

2. To co-ordinate the pupil activity program. 

3. To provide democratic and co-operative group experiences, lead- 
ing to the development of effective citizenship. 

4. To provide a basis and a constituency for student government. 

5. To co-mdinate, enhance, and clarify the entire learning program 
of tbeschooL 

6. To provide individual and personal help and attention for pupils. 

7. To eapedite administrative and clerical work, exploiting routine 
jobs as opportunities for educative eaperiences.* 

It may be noted riiat guidance sovice is named first and riiat 

*lnfixinatioa supplied by John H. loaosbory, gndaue student la Geotge 
Veriwdy CoU^ fot Tcadhets, Nssfaville, Teanesiee. 

*JolMi W, McFarland, 'Developuig Effective Home Rooias,’* School 

Xwhu>, UI (Oonbet, 1953), p. 400, 
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it it implicit in some of die odier purposes. Notwithstanding die 
ptomitKOce gtudance in its concerns, die faQme<«ooca ^ at 
kast in accepted purposes, much more Aan an avenue of guid* 
aoce. Accepnmce of the purposes makes of the home>toom a 
center of a wide variety of concerns and activities. For instance, 
among the purposes are three — ^namely, the seccmd, third, and 
fourth in dbe formulationr— that bear intimately on the extra' 
class program, which was considered in the foregoing chapter. 

The increasing recognition of such purposes will explain the 
trends in home-room practices. The home-room program is be- 
ing given more time in the schedule, with a trend toward longer 
periods approaching the length of classroom periods. Ihis trend 
has been furthered by the practice of introducing the daily activ- 
ity period, since, in schools scheduh'ng such a period, two of the 
five periods per week are now typically allotted to the home- 
room. Time was when almost the sole responsibility of the 
home-room was to look after administrative routine, such as 
checking attendance and making announcements. This is still 
the praaice in many schools. However, the trend has for some 
years been unquestionably toward longer periods with a combina- 
tion of activities which include, to be sure, looking after adminis- 
trative routine, bur increasingly go far beyond and involve re- 
sponsibility for a composite of concerns and activities significant 
in the life and education of youth. 

One other trend touching the home-room should be noted, a 
trend within the grow'ing minorirv of schools now developing 
the core curriculum. This is the practice of dispensing with the 
home-room period but at the same time incorporating its activ- 
ities within Ae core program. While at first thought this trend 
may seem like a trend away from the home-room, it is virtually 
a move toward enhancing Ae educative significance of die aenv- 
ities represented, and toward integrating them in the total pro- 
gram trf the school. 

Because this chapter deals with the program of giudance, 
illustration here of home-room activities will be of activities in 
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goidaiice <^17. A considerable number of outlines of home* 
room programs were submitted by junior high school principals 
in respond to the request by the author for materials descriptive 
of practices. Almost universally these outlines contained aaiv- 
ities bearing on guidance. Several of these outlines show die in- 
fluence of a published treatise on group guidance through the 
home-room and, on this account, the outline of themes in this 
treatise will be presented and die topics under each main theme 
illustrated. The treatise is one based on the experience of its 
authors in junior high schools of Touisville, Kentucky. The out- 
line by semesters for the three grades is as follows: 

Grade 7 

First semester: Orientation 

Second semester. Social, Moral, and Ethical Guidance 

Grade 8 

First semester: Recreational and Culmral Guidance 
Second semester: General Educational Guidance 

Grade 9 

First semester: Vocational Guidance 
Second semester: Educational Guidance 

Under each half-grade theme are fourteen topics. Illustrative 
topics by half-grades are: Lower Seventh, Organization of Home 
Room, Our School Building, Care of Personal Property, Use of 
library; Upper Seventh, Thrift, Safety, Good Manners in School, 
Valuable Personality Traits; Lower Eighth, How to Study, Ev- 
eryday Culmre, Music, Sports, Hobbies; Upper Eighth, The Jun- 
ior High School, Our Public School System, High School as 
Work, Courses Offered in Senior High School; Lower Ntn/h, 
Planning for die Future, The Importance of Self-Analysis in 
Choosing a Vocadon, A Brief Study of Occupations (in several 
fields), Intensive Individual Study of a Few Occupations; Upper 
Ninth, The Advantage of Working Toward a Goal, Planning a 
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School Career, Individual Problems in Hi^ Sdiool Sched- 
ules.* 

Home-room programs of desirable e&ctiveness, cfespite the 
trends Identified and the published helps available, are still not 
common enough. McFarland, whose formulation of purposes 
was quoted above, has also identified the reasons for home-room 
ineffectiveness, and the five he emphasizes are here cited, with 
comments on how to offset their influence. First mentioned is 
"lack of time.” The obvious corrective is more time assigned in 
the schedule, such as the amounts mentioned above in illus- 
trating activity-period arrangements, with prevention of inter- 
ferences with regularity in the schedule. A second reason is 
failure on the part of teachers and pupils to understand the pur- 
poses of the home-room. The remedy suggested is teacher and 
pupil participation in formulating these purposes in the individ- 
ual school. The third obstruction is indifference of teachers to 
the home-room and the remedy suggested by McFarland is "com- 
pensation for the extra load.” A better corrective would seem to 
be a reasonable total working load with the home-room as part 
of this load. Teachers not responsible for home-rooms, usually 
a minority of the staff, would take on other nonteaching duties 
to equalize their loads with those of home-room sponsors. Fourth 
reason is "lack of trained personnel.’ Tlie manifest corrective 
here would be inclusion of preparation for this responsibility in 
the program of teacher training and/or in-service preparation. 
The fifth reason is given as "inadequate program planning” and 
the remedy here should not require elaboration, except to say 
that the planning should be a cooperative project of teachers, 
pupils, and administrators.’’ 

The potentialities of the home-room, not only in guidance 
but in its other important services to students and school, and 

^Mary E. Ford Det|en and Ervin W. Decjen, Home Roon Gind4oe0 
Programs for Jssnsor High Stthool Years, Boston, Houghton Mifflm Co., 
1940. 

* Op. cst,, pp. 400-405. 
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liie iuodconces to its efiectiveness combiae to ptesent a sizcstble 
dtallenge to leadership, but there is assurance in the rather 
steady trend toward effectual programs in junior high schools 
that it is one that can be met. 

OTHER ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

Numerous other elements besides the home-room go to make 
up an adequate guidance program for junior high school years. 
Many have been mentioned in the illustrative program described 
in a foregoing section and elsewhere in the chapter. Some will 
be briefly described for the sake of emphasizing the need for at 
least several elements in case a comprehensive program cannot 
be maintained. The additional elements singled out for remen- 
tion or description are orientation, the handbook, variable por- 
tions of the curriculum, tests and testing, and records. Other ele- 
ments not described may be equally sigmiicant for the program. 

ORIENTATION 

The element of orientation of pupils to the junior high school 
situation should include activities both before admission and 
during the early period following admission. Most frequent pre- 
admission activities are (1) visits of personnel (principal, ad- 
visers, teachers, pupil leaders) from the junior high school to 
contributing elementary schools; and (2) visiting days for sixth- 
grade pupils in groups to the junior high school to acquaint them 
widi the sdiool and its program. An interesting and helpful leaf- 
, kt of four pages is at hand which is used in connection with pre- 
admission activities of the Emerson Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. It is called The Emirson Preview and gives much infor- 
mation on the school in brief and in a style intelligible to a sixth- 
grade pupil. Among captions in the leaflet ate "Where is Emer- 
son?” "It’s a Large School, So Be Prepared,” "When to Report,” 
and "What Not to Bring to School.” One page presents a draw- 
ing of Emerson’s "Plot Plan” and the last page contains a "Prac- 
tice Registration Card.” 
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The nunte of the typical postadoissioii orkotatba may be 
ftodeistood from the home'iooni pto^am cimd above by way of 
illDStcatiott. 

IHE HANDBOOK 

A type of material for guidance most frequently submitted by 
junior high school principals in response to this writer’s request 
for printed descriptive matter is the students’ handbook. While 
analysis of these booklets reveals wide variation in die kinds of 
items included, there is also considerable recurrence, as is sug- 
gested by the following main divisions, under which one may 
group the specific items, and illustrative recurrent items in each 
division: introductory items — tabic of contents, greeting frwn 
principal, the school’s aims, cut of school; school organization — 
school calendar, daily or weekly schedule, door plan, attendance 
regulations, library information; curriculum — constant and 
elective subjects for each grade, classification, and promotion; 
student activities and organizations — student-body organization 
and student council, elute and other organizations, honors and 
awards; customs, usages, and the like — manners and courtesy, 
school songs and yells, home work and how to study. The con- 
tent is understandably narrower in scope and simpler in junior 
high school than in senior high school handbooks. 

Preparation of the handbcxik is often the work of the student 
council or other student committee with faculty sponsorship. It 
is often used as a sort of guide or textbook for the unit or section 
on orientation in the home-room or in the core program. When 
printed, the usual practice in schools of good size, it is small 
enough to slip into boys' pockets or girls’ handbags. In smaller 
schools it is often mimeographed and is of larger format, but 
can be made to fit in the students’ notebooks. 

VARIABLE PtMlTIONS OF THE PROGRAM 

The treatment of variable portions of the curriculum near the 
end of Chapter IV makes gratuitous anything but remention of 
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di«r sij^oifiouQce in guidance. Besides serving the differentiating 
purpose of dbe junior high school, they serve no less in explora- 
tion whid^ is virtually a phase of guidance. At die point referred 
to, variability was mentioned as being achieved throu^ elective 
subjects and through variation within subjects. It is in place 
also to remendon extra<iass activities as variation in program 
with meaning for guidance, whatever the pattern of administer- 
ing them; that is, whether by the out-of-session, activity-period, 
or core-program pattern. 

TESTS AND TESTING 

Junior high school reorganization and the testing movement 
have grown up contemporaneously, as both received their early 
impulses around the turn of the century and have been gaining 
momentum more or less steadily ever since. It is to be expected 
that inquiry on the subject would find considerable use of tests 
in junior high schools, although the typical testing program ap- 
pears to be less extensive than that reported for the Colin Kelly 
Junior High School in an earlier section of this chapter, where 
an article on the guidance program in that school was summa- 
rized. The study in 1953 by Lounsbuty found the following per- 
centages of junior high schools usmg certain types of tests; 90 
percent of the schools administer intelligence tests, 76 percent 
to all pupils at least once in junior high school and 14 percent 
to some pupils; 88 percent administer standardized achievement 
tests, 79 percent to all pupils and 9 percent to some pupils; 
other tests administered are reading tests (62 percent), interest 
inventories (35 percent), and aptitude tests (26 percent).* 

Frequent current opinion is that, if only a single test can be 
administered, the most useful one is a teadmg test, especially 
one of the diagnostic type which yields measures on a number of 
different reading skills, not merely the measures of rate and com- 

* From msterkl unpublished at this writing, supplied by John H. Louns- 
buty, graduate student, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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ptdiension. At same dme, it may be admitted that the epical 
intelligence test is in some respects a reading test. Ibe test of 
intelligence bemg increasingly favored is one that yields not 
merely a single measure, but several measures of "factMs" or 
different "mental abilities,” such as ability in niunber, verbal 
meaning, space relationships, word fluency, reasoning, and mem- 
ory. 

A committee of consultants, working with the personnel of 
the Occupational and Guidance Service of the Federal Office of 
Education, sometime ago prepared a report on the use of tests 
in guidance that lists and describes the tests most serviceable in 
the guidance program. The list includes tests and related instru- 
ments suitable for use through elementary and secondary school 
levels but the information is supplied in such form that the tests 
applicable in junior high school grades are readily identifiable. 
Among those suitable for this level are scholastic aptitude tests 
(tests of "mental maturity,” "intelligence,” "primary mental 
abilities”); achievement tests; interest or vocational interest 
tests, records, or "inventories”; personal and social adjustment in- 
ventories; and special aptitude tests. Which and how many of 
this array of tests are to be used must, of course, be determined 
by the plans in the school and the resources of funds and person- 
nel available.^ 

Besides the listing and description of tests, the complete report 
contains chapters on the place of testing in the guidance pro- 
gram; planning the program; administering, scoring, and record- 
ing results; using test results; and improving counseling skilL 
The chapter on planning the testing program insists that account 
should be taken of "four basic considerations,” namely, that 
planning should be a cooperative enterprise on the part of 
teachers, pupils, and parents; that the testing program dtould be 
on a long-range basis; that the program should be "practicable” 
by keeping the clerical and statistical work involved within 

^Oifford P. Froelich and Arthur L. Benson, Guidance Testing, Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1948. 
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teasenable bounds, avoidiog loss of too much dme from Ae 
tegular school schedule, and keeping costs within reasonable 
limits; that professional training and a professional attitude are 
imperatiye ' If another admonition were to be added, it mi^t 
relate to the use of test results and remind diie reader diat these 
ate only one of many kinds of information needed in guidance, 
as will become apparent when mention is made below of die 
scope of entries on cumulative records. 

While all pupils may be considered as having "problems” in 
varying numbers and degrees, the proportion of "problem 
youth," who would be among "frustrated individuals,” to use a 
term applied by Segel, is much smaller. Although they normally 
make up only a small minority of students, for the sake of guid* 
ing them it is urgent to identify them. Segel has named the in- 
ventories and tests usable for the purpose; California Test of 
Personality, Intermediate series (grades 7 - 10 ); Etetroit Adjust- 
ment luventotY (for \uniot and senior high school students); 
Vlen\a\ Wealda Analysis, Imermcdiate level; Problem Check 
list, by Mooney (grades 7-9). He says of these questionnaires 
diat "they get at, to some extent, the way youth looks at life, 
school, and his relationships with others. They do not measure 
personality or affective traits direaly.”* 

RECORDS 

The kinds of records useful in guidance toward which there 
have been marked trends in junior high school grades are die 
cumulative and the anecdotal. Of the two, the cumulative record 
has made much the more rapid gain in usage. The inquiry by 
Lounsbuty of practices in junior high schools, drawn upon pre- 
viously in this chapter, found the use of this type of record al- 

• Op. ett., Chapter II. The reader interested in a comprehensive treatise 
on testing will find it in a book like Lee J. Cronbach, Emmtm/i of Psyebo- 
loped Te4ti»g, New York, Harper Sc Brothers, 1949. 476 pp. 

•David S^l, Frustration in Adolascent Youth; Its Davdopmant and 
lutplicaHons for the Sdsoot Program, United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1951, No. 1, Washington, D.C, pp. 55-56. 
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most tmiversal (992 percent). No detailed defirntton of the 
^pe was supplied to respondents, so we may be sore that they 
vary widely m the scope of items recorded and even in span of 
grades included, although as ordinarily understood, th^ are 
cumulative through all elementary (sometimes also kindergar* 
ten) and secondary school years Lounsbury found, further, that 
they are used regularly by most teachers in 79 percent of die 
schools and that teachers m 73 percent of the schools make regu- 
lar additions to them* 

The National Committee on Cumulative Records has made 
rccommcmdattons concerning the kinds of infotmation to be re- 
corded. Tlitse are as follot^s 

PmSONAL 

Name 

Dare of birth 
1 vidcntc of birth 
Place of birth 
Sex 

Color or race 

Residence of pupil and/or parents 

Homf and CoMMUNin: 

Names of parents or guardians 

Occupation of parents 

Are parents alive or deceased ' 

Ratings of home environment and/or economic status 
With whom docs pupil live? 

Birthplace of parents 
Language spoken in the home 
Marital status 

Number of siblings, older, and younger 
SCHOLAKSHIP 

School marks by years and subjea 
Special reports on failures 


•John H Lounsburf, unpublished material 
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fi« 

Eeoxd of teadiDg 
Rsok in gtaduadag cla« (witb number in class) 

TEST SoosBs AND Ratings 
Geneiai incelligeoce test scotes 
Achievement test scores 
Other test scotes 
Personality ratings 

School Attendance 

Days present and absent each year 

Records of schools attended with dates 

Health 

The following types of items ate desirable if a school has a health 
program in which physicians and nurses are a part: 

Complete health record, to be filled in by physician and nurse 
Record of physical disabilities 
Vaccination record 
Disease census 

Anecdotal Records 

A special fotm should be developed and may be kept easily if filed 
in a folding type of cumulative record or where records are kept 
in envelopes. 

Miscellaneous 

Employment record during school years 
Vocational plans 
Counselor’s notes 
Extracurricular activities 

Follow-up record after leaving school (employment and further 
education) 

Space for notations by teachers and othets^" 

Well-kept cumulative records have several uses in the school 
situation but they unquestionably bear heavily on the effecthre- 

'*^H 0 ttJhook of Rteords (A Report of the Natiooal Gun* 

mttiee oa Coinulative Records), United States Ofliice of Education BttUedn 
1944, No. 3, Washington, D.C., pp. 8-9. 
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am of guidance, as may tie seen in the "general uses" listed bf 
Ttaxler. According to him, diem records 

. . . enable teachers to get acquainted with new pupils quickly, 
are very useful in dividing classes into small groups for purposes 
instruction, help teachers and counselors identify the weakness of 
individual pupils and plan treatment, enable the schod to discover 
the pupils with unusually high general mental ability and to plan 
speaal work in line with these interests, help the sdi^ to discover 
special talents in pupib which should be developed, furnish leads 
to reasons why pupils are not happy and well adjusted in the school, 
provide information which may be used in conferring with pupils 
about achievement, contain information which may be used in con- 
ferring with certain pupils about problems of behavior, serve as a 
basis of conferences with parents about the ability, achievement, 
growth, and school adjustment of their children, contain information 
useful in conferences w’ith teachers about individual pupils, are use- 
ful in guiding pupils into or away from certain courses, and thus 
reducing failure through caretul planning ... are especially valua- 
ble in helping pupils and parents make plans for the pupil’s career 
after graduation, furnish much of the information to be used m 
making case studies of ccnain pupils, and form an excellent basis 
for reports to colleges and to prospective employers.’* 

A less common but helpful supplementary record is the 
"anecdotal record,” which, in the words of Krugman and 
Wrightstoac, is "a series of notes on exactly what a child said or 
did in concrete situations.”** As successive observations are ac- 
cumulated, the record for a pupil contains a variety and continu- 
ity of evidence which "yields a picture of the child’s behavior 
patterns and growth, his interests and attitudes, his strengths 
and weaknesses and problems. These records are not to be 
confused with case stuebes which contain more extensive data 

** Arthur E. Trulcr, How to Use Cstmtslotive Records, Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1947, pp. 13-17. 

** Judith A. Krugman and J. Wayne Wri^tstone, A Grade to the Use 
of Afseedot^ Records, Educational Research Bulleun of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics, No. 11, Board of Education of the Qty 
of New York. 1949, p. 1. 
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tocluidifig cxunplete developmental and family histoftes. Anec* 
dotal lecoids are reports of current observations of specific in* 
ddents which illustrate the child’s reactions. Such observations 
ate entered on these records frequently enough to give an ade- 
quate picture of the child’s growth." 

These authors affirm that anecdotal records reveal data impor- 
tant for adjustment, help teachers understand and guide children, 
and "are of value not only to the teacher who makes them but to 
other sta£F or agency workers who are concerned with the child’s 
development and adjustment.’’*^ They urge that the records be 
"objeaive and free from bias,’’** that the observations be made 
in a variety of situations,** and that "the entries report specific 
incidents rather than generalized descriptions or evaluations.’’** 

'Ihe observations are often recorded on sheets of the same size 
as the cumulative records and, where these records are in the 
form of folders, which is now a frequent practice, are conven- 
iently filed within the folders. 

PERSONNEL FOR GUIDANCE 

'The increasing significance in guidance of the home-rooms 
and, therefore, of the home-room teachers or sponsors, was set 
forth in the foregoing seaion on that element in junior high 
school organization. Mention has also been made of the trend 
within schools with core programs of having the core teachers 
take over the guidance and other functions of the home-room. 
’Ihe importance of principals in the program must be assumed, 
and one may infer from the rate of development of the program 
diat they are increasingly aware of their responsibilities for 
leadersh^ in this area. What the principals do in the program 
beyond providing leadership is conditioned by the size of the 

^Op, eit., p. 2. 
dt., p. 4. 

“Op. dt^ p. 13. 

“Op. dt., p. 18. 
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sdKxils and die more specialked personnel diey are able (o 
secure. 

Two funcdonaries in guidance that are being i&creasingljr 
added to cxr differentiated bj special assignment out of regular 
members of the staff ate (1) advisers or counselors, and (2) 
directors of guidance, although the}^ may perform the appropri* 
ate duties without bearing these particular titles. Both these types 
of funaionaries are more often part-time than full-time in dMse 
special capacities, serving also as teachers, deans of girls or ol 
boys, vice-principals, etc. The advisers or counselors give special 
attenuon to pupils with problems referred to them by the home- 
room teachers, do regularly-scheduled counseling with their 
quotas of pupils, or carry on both these kinds of advisory activ- 
ities. Their number increases with the size of the schools. The 
person heading up the guidance program usually comes to his 
responsibilities with some degree of specialized professional 
equipment in the way of training and/or experience in testing 
and measurement, statistics, mental hygiene, counselmg, and the 
like. 

The guidance program tends increasingly to enlist the co- 
operation of other ( than home room ) teachers in relation to 
their specialties, as when the teachers of physical education ad- 
vise in matters pertaining to health. A small proportion of 
schools have visiting teachers. The practice of employing such 
functionaries is not likely to increase in schools where cote 
teachers make visits to the homes of members of dieir groups. 
The guidance clinics conducted in some junior high schools call 
on additional personnel from outside the school, such as dbe 
school psychologist or the school physician for the system. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Program for Differentiation 


THE URGENCY AND ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The program of provisions for individual differences among 
pupils is like the guidance program considered in the foregoing 
chapter in that it stems direaiy from one of the junior liigh 
school’s prominent purposes: in this instance, of course, the rec- 
ognition of individual differences, or, to use the briefer designa- 
tion, "differentiation." The wo purposes of guidance and dif- 
ferentiation are also in many respects complementary, and their 
achievement is sometimes furthered by similar provisions. 

As was indicated in the chapter on the purposes of reorganiza- 
tion, differentiation is even more necessary during adolescence 
than in earlier years because of inaeasing diversity in the nature, 
ability, interests and needs in this period. The urgency of an ade- 
quate program for differentiation is furdier augmented by cer- 
tain |»actices and policies which have over a long period been 
spreading in junior high school grades, of admitting age and 
social maturity to the criteria for pupil promotion and relying 
less rigidly on academic competence. These emerging policies 
have been pointed up by French, who particularized them as 
follows: 

1. Entrance to the junior high school should be on a social-maturity 
basis, not on a subjea-achievement basis. . . . 

2. The educational program of the junior high school should be 

120 
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•di^yted to the abilities, the needs, and the iotetests df the sodal' 
age group spediied in the preceding policjr. . . . 

3. Regular, normal progress for each pupil through the .junior high 
school and throu^ each course should be the general ruk. . . . 
This is not necessarily a “no-failure” policy although in practice it 
may approach this goal. . . . There may be a few who will not 
work at the most appropriate tasks that the school can supply. 
. . . But to whatever degree there are still those who will not 
make a reasonable effort, there may be "failure.” 

4. Entrance to the senior high school or some ocher school . . . 
should be the regular aftermath for each junior high school pupil 
who has worked reasonably well at the program approved for 
hun by the junior high school . . . 

5 . The guidance and counseling service in the junior high school 
needs to be a decentralimd personal service to each pupil which 
pays particular attention to interest patterns, to the kinds and 
levels of ability, and to the meaning of these in terms of this 
present and future educational program. . . } 

Acceptance of such policies has been resisted by traditionalists 
within and without the schools, but application of them has seen 
continuous, even if at times slow, gain. Without doubt, putting 
them in operation requires maximal development of the pro- 
gram for differentiation. 

The junior high school, like every other school, makes die 
time-honored provisions for individual differences, such as the 
coaching of slow pupils. However, it also carries on elements 
more distinctive of reorganized schools. Among the components 
of the program for differentiation are certain features considered 
in foregoing chapters. The core program described in the chap- 
ter on curriculum organization must be counted as one of the 
most important. The block-time arrangements that acoimpaoy 
the cote program ate planned to assure a better understanding 
of die pupil by the teacher, an understanding which is an essen- 

^Will French, "Some Bask Poliaes for the Junior High School” BiUle- 
of tbo NrftioW AisocHUion of Socondarj School PrtHcipals, XXIX 
(AprU, 1945), pp. 3-9, 16. 
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tial preUminary to recognizing the needs of the individual. The 
vatiabie portions of the curriculum, both those provided through 
elective subjects and the variations within required and elective 
subjects, may be counted as serving the need for differentiation; 
as likewise does the unitary organization within courses, which 
allows for variation of activities within the units, and of die rate 
of completing these divisions of the courses. The extra<lass 
activities, by whatever pattern these are administered, that is, 
whether in an activity period, within the rore program, or out* 
of-session, provide one of the best means of differentiation. The 
interdependence of the functions of guidance and of differentia- 
tion make many of the elements of the guidance program gate- 
ways to differentiation. 

Beyond the elements previously discussed are certain others 
which are to be found operative in varying proportions of junior 
high schools. These are accelerated programs for brighter pupils, 
special classes for slow pupils and other exceptional groups, 
ability grouping, and remedial instruction. These will be con- 
sidered in remaining sections of this chapter. 

ACCaERATION FOR GIFTED PUPILS 

An element of the program for differentiation often urged 
and sometimes incorporated with junior high school reorganiza- 
tion a quaner century ago or more is a plan of acceleration in 
which brighter, or gifted, pupils progress at a rate more rapid 
than one grade per year. The plan emerged from a concept of 
"economy of time" that was prominent in tlie claims made for 
reorganization in the early stages of the movement.^ The means 
proposed for achieving the saving of time were mainly two: 
(1) shortening the period of schooling, more especially for 
brighter pupils; and (2) enriching the program in junior high 
school grades, so that all pupils would receive more and better 
education in the same period of dme. The meager and repetitious 

* Leonard V. Koot, "tht Junior High School, Boston, Ginn tt Company, 
1927, pp. 17, 28 ff. 
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curricijitini of die upper grades of die elementary sdbool 
die early rise of the junior high school was ample jusdficadon of 
die policy of enrichment. 

Hie main arguments presented on behalf of the plan of ac- 
celeration were that the more rapid progress provides a program 
better adapted to the pupils' superior abilides and that th^e 
would be financial saving to the public in moving pupils through 
the school in less time. 'The latter argument was taken over from 
advocacy, by certain educational leaders of the period, of shorten- 
ing the full span of education for all pupils. However, the ad- 
vocacy of shortening the period of schooling has in the mean 
time almost faded out in the face of the social and economic 
trends mentioned in Chapter II while considering the obsoles- 
cent purposes of the junior high school. 'The enrichment phase 
would still be pertinent if most junior high schools had not in 
the interim taken long strides toward adapting certain pordons 
of the high school program to the junior high school level and 
bringing in much new content and activities from other sources. 

TTie plan of acceleration was introduced into junior high 
schools of several systems during the period of early advocacy. 
Most of diese systems have since relinquished it, and this relin- 
quishment may be accounted one of the trends, although not a 
major one because of the relatively small proportion of schools 
having introduced the plan. One system in which it has been 
continued is that of New York City. Fortunately, for purposes 
of considering the acceptability of the plan, an effort ar system- 
atic objective appraisal of this flan has recently appeared in 
print. This study, reported by Justman, is here briefly described; 
its main conclusions arc cited, and comment made on them.^ 
The procedure in the investigation involved a comparison of 
matc^ pairs of spedal-progress and normal-progress pupils 

* Joseph Jubtmao, ''Personal and b^xial Adjustment of Intcllcccually 
Gifted Accelerants on Non- Accelerants in Junior High Schools/' School 
Review, LXI (November, 1953), pp. 46K-478, and "Academic Achieve- 
ment of Intellectually Gifted Accelerants and Non-Accelcrants in Junior 
School/* School Review. LXII (March, 1954), pp. 142-150. 
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£toin ekven notnul-ptogtess and eleven i|>ecial-prog(eK <d«$«es 
in nine |onk>r higjh schools located in compaxabk iniddle<lass 
nei^iborhtx)ds in the city. The classes enroll children widi in* 
celUgence quotients of 130 and higher who also possess personal 
chatacterisdes of initiative, endiusiasm, willingness to work, re* 
liability, tegular atcendance, and capacity for sustained work.* 
The matching was on the following bases: school attended, 
grade, sex, chronological age, mental age, and intelligence quo* 
dent. The numbers of matched pairs represented in die different 
comparisons ranged from 70 to 93. 

The appraisal instruments used in the comparisons of aca* 
demk achievement were die Cooperative Tests in Mathematics, 
Science, and Social Studies and the Iowa Work*Study Skills Test. 
Cmnparisons of radngs were made also on original stories and 
poems written by the pupils. The conclusions from this phase 
of die whole study were; 

The segregation of intellecmally gifted pupils in a special class 
is generally accompanied by academic achievement superior tp that 
normally attained by equally gifted pupils who remain in normal* 
progress groups. To be sure, in several of the areas to which atten- 
tion is . . . directed, the better attainment which special-progress 
pupils manifest must be attributable, in part, to the greater amount 
of course work which they complete and the selection, for such 
classes, of pupils who show greater initial mastery of reading skills. 
However, these two faaors, operadng independently or jointly, do 
not wholly account for the superiority of the special-progress group. 
The indications ate that some of die advantage is associated with 
pupil enrollment in a special-progress group. 

... On the basis of the evidence resulting from this study, it is 
clear that die segregation of intellectually gifted pupils in hemoge- 
neous special-progress groups on the junior high school level has 
some value.* 


The appraisal instruments used in the comparisons of personal 
and sockl adjustment were three sociometric techniques, namely, 
*Op. cd., p. 468. 
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ft '‘friendship nonunation” technique, a nuxiified form of die 
Ohio Sodftl Acceptance Scale; "casting characters for class plajrs 
-—a >nuiant of dte Guess Who test”; and the Calif(»mia Test of 
Personality, Intermediate Series. The investigator's general con* 
elusion from this phase of the comparison is: 

... It must be emphasized that similarity in funaioning on the 
part of the two groups of pupils is far more characteristic than 
difference. In general, there appears to be little difference in the 
personal and social adjustment of matched groups of intellectually 
gifted pupils drawn from special-progress and normal-progress 
classes. The indications are, then, that failure to place gifted pupils 
in homogeneously organized groups will not be refleaed in less 
adequate personal and social adjustment, nor will such placement be 
associated with greatet personal and social adequacy." 

The reports on academic achievement and on personal and 
social adjustment are made by Justman in two mdependent arti- 
cles without discussion of the possible significance of the con- 
clusions from the two phases for each other. One may venture to 
add the further conclusion that the gains in academic achieve- 
ment by pupils m the special-progress group were made without 
loss in personal and socul adjustment. This added conclusion 
tends to set aade the criticism made by opponents of plans of 
acceleration that, even though they may work out to academk 
advantage of the accelerants, the advantage would be offset by 
loss in personal and social w ays A serious criticism in this direc- 
tion, left to some extent uncovered 1^ die comparisons on the 
social phase, is that plans of acceleration may conduce to un- 
democratic attitudes, for example, snobbery, on the part of ac- 
celerants. 

SLOW-LEARNING AND OTHER EXCEPTIONAL GROUPS 

'The concentration of enrollments in the grades of juni(» higjh 
schools as compared with the more limited enrollments in cor* 

• Op. <*!., p. 478. 
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nspooding grades of elementary sdiools has encouraged the 
organization in junior high schools of special classes for maii^ 
racepdonal groups of children. By far die most frequently pro* 
viikd special classes are those for "slow-learning’' or "mentally 
retarded" pupils. This provision for individual differences may be 
briefly desaibed by drawing on statements concerning the plan 
by two principals of junior high schools in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country — ^Newark, New Jersey, and Long Beach, 
California. The principal in Newark has written in rather enthu- 
siastic vein about a special program for pupils of low mentality 
who have been admitted as special groups.' He says that the 
pupils are at an age when they resent continuing in elemenury 
schools and he contends that they deserve a place in the second- 
ary school. He argues that they profit from a socializing experi- 
ence even if they do not make much progress academically. An 
inference is that in some of their work they arc with normal 
pupils but that, in the main, their program is a separate one w'ith 
special teachers. 

The principal in Long Beach" mentions both "slow-learning 
classes" which are "kept at a maximum” of twenty pupils and are 
"without undue concern for subjects" and "modified classes," 
in which pupils "can do tegular junior high school work in 
smaller quantities or in some^^hat modified form if grouped so 
they can go at their own spe-ed.” He says that the intelligence 
quotient is not used as an arbitrary boundary for grouping but 
diat "the slow-learning class is made up of those below 75 . . . 
and the modified class of those from 75 to 90 who are not keep- 
ing up in their academic classes.” He also mentions provision in 
his school of "fast-learning classes." 

Special classes are provided in junior high schools for many 
other exceptional groups. Illustration of their scope in the junior 
high schools of a large city system may be provided by drawing 

*Lcon Mooes, "The Bioet Pupil Gets a Chance," School and Society, 
LXVII (Afuril 10, 1948), pp. 281-283- 

* Stanley Ford Howland, "Administrative Provisions for Adapting the 
Junior High Sdiotd Program to Pupils," Bnlletin of the Satkmel Assoetation 
of Secondary School Principelj, XXIX (April, 1943), pp. 89-92. 
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^offl the flaatemk in a bulletin of the Divisbn of Seccmdaty Ed- 
ucation of the Los Angeles City School Districts, whidi identifies 
the special classes maintained in each of the thirty-seven junior 
high schools in the system.* Among the classes are those of the 
types just mentioned who are designated in the bulletin as 
"mentally handicapped." For these there were two provisions; 
Classes for "slow learners," "for low ability pupils who cannot 
do the work in regular academic classes” (in 30 schools); and 
"Classes for mentally retarded . . . designated special training 
classes . . . for pupils of seriously retarded intelleaual develop- 
ment” (25 schools). Other special classes listed are: 

Educationally Retarded 

Reading Improvement and Remedial Mathematics, "for pupils of 
average or above average ability, who show significant discrepan- 
cies between reading achievement and expectancy, oi arithmetic 
achievement and expectancy” (21 and 14 schools, respectively). 

Gifted 

Leadership "for pupils who have such qualifications and wish to 
panicipate in such a capacity in student-body aaivities" (29 
schools). 

Enrichment by Ability Grouping "for intellectually superior pupils 
who require an enriched course of study in certain academic sub- 
jects” (32 schools). 

Linquisttcally Handicapped 

Foreign Adjustment: "for foreign-born pupils who cannot com- 
municate adequately in English” (40 schools). 

Speech Correaion "for pupils handicapped by speech defects 
which interfeie with oral recitation” (35 schook). 

Physically Handicapped 

Acoustically Handicapped: "for deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils 
whose acoustic loss is suflSciently great to require the help and 

*Sp»ad CUttts »* Jmmor Htgh SchooU, Division of Secondaty Educa- 
tton SuUetin, No. 13, November 17, 1950. 
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goidaace of i^>edally tnuoed teachen io rooim widi fecial e^p> 
meat and materials of instruction'' (1 school). 

# 

lip Reading: "for pupils whose acoustic impairment necessitates 
only continued training in lip-reading” (31 schools). 

Corrective Rbysical Education: "for pupils whose health or physical 
condition is such that they require a special program of physical 
education” (31 schools). 

Sight-Saving: "for pupils who remain enrolled in some regular 
classes but whose loss or impairment of vision warrants their 
having the help and guidance of special teachers in rooms with 
special equipment . (4 schools). 

SoaALLY Handicapped 

"for pupils who need particular help in making social adjust- 
ments" (12 schools). 

In addition to these special classes in junior high schools, the 
bulletin lists provisions elsewhere in the system for pupils^who 
are "crippled and delicate,” tubercular, and blind. It may be as- 
sumed that the numbers of schools maintaining some of these 
classes vary from year to year, depending on the concentration of 
pupils requiring the special attention, and that for some of the 
groups the program is not entirely separate but is a combination 
of special instruction and work in regular classes. 

ABILITY GROUPING 

Ability grouping differs from the plans for special classes for 
mentally retarded, which ate approved by almost all, or for the 
gifted, which are approved by many who oppose the plan of 
ability grouping, in dividing the pupils of a given grade in a 
school into three or more classiBcations on the basis of one or 
mote criteria related to scholastic competence — such as intelli- 
gence quotient, mental age, reading ability, or school marks in 
previous years. It is sometimes called "homogeneous” grouping, 
bur diis designation is now being used less often than formerly 
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because experieiice has tau that leal homogeneity is unattasa* 
able and that the best that can be h(^>ed for with this grouping is 
less heterogeneity. 

Notwithstanding controversy over the desirability of ability 
grouping, it is still being practiced in large proportions of junior 
high schools. Lounsbury’s study in 1953 found the following 
percentages of schools for the different bases for class grouping:*® 
ability, 20; "chance,” 31; some by ability and some chance, 35; 
social maturity, 9; other, 7; no answer, 4. Addition of the first 
and third percentages warrants the conclusion that more than 
half these junior high schools were practicing abihty grouping to 
some extent. A writer who personally visited 71 junior high 
schools in 24 states during the first semester of the 1950-51 
school year reported "a very strong swing toward ability group- 
ing.”** He states that for seaionmg purposes, the intelligence 
quotient "may be used, but, in general, reading ability, social 
maturity, past records, and opinions of counselors are the strong 
factors. . . .” 

On the other hand, Wrighr reports, from an investigation 
made in 1950, that only approximately a fourth of the schools 
with core programs used ability "as one of several important 
factors in assigning pupils to core classes.”*^ Shv quotes certain 
writers in the field of curriculum who contend tliat ability group- 
ing has "no place” m the cu>e curriculum and she says on behalf 
of this position as against ability grouping, "The core represents 
a living-together type of situation. It iffords opportunity to learn 
how to get along with others in woik and in a social setting. It 
recognizes that people who arc different have a variety of differ- 

Informatiofl from the report, at this writing unpublished, of an in- 
(]uiry by John H Loumbury, graduate student at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennesvee. 

** A. H. Lauchner, "A Study ol Trends in Junior High School Pracuces in 
Twenty-four Sutes." Bulletm of the NsttoneJ Astotufton of Secondary 
School Pnoctfult, XXXV (December, 1951), p. 121. 

“Grace S Wnght, Core Cumadmm Development: Problems and Pree- 
tUei. United States O&oe of Education Bulletin 1952, Na 5, Washington, 
DC, p. 27. 
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ent t 7 pe$ of contribudons to niake. A unit of wodc in core, wtdi 
tbe many activities involved, presumably afiPords the opportunity 
for exercising varying abilities.’’” In brief, most advocates of the 
cote curriculum regard ability grouping as contravening the 
democratic spirit and function of the core and of the sdux)!. At 
the same time, one can hardly question that the core tends to 
compensate for losses in individualization that are entailed 
through surrender of ability grouping. 

The arguments against ability grouping are both explicit and 
implicit in a report of experience in the Claremont Junior High 
School of Oakland (California) in which ability grouping had 
been praaiced for many years, but had been abandoned for what 
the authors of the report call "social grouping.’’” The plan of 
ability grouping was given up for the usual reasons: "the cat 
always got out of the bag, with ensuing heartbreak for the dull 
and snobbery for the bright"; child friendships in elementary 
school are broken up; public relations suffer. The following 
excerpts explain the new plan and the observations on how it 
worked out. 

... the school decided to group children alphabetically in the 
low seventh, and at the end of this semester to regroup them on the 
basis of their requests for classification. 'The seventh-grade teachers 
giving the correlated work in English-social studies asked each child 
to name four or five students with whom he would like to associate 
in the high seventh, in the low eighth, and in the high-eighth 
grades, and to a certain extent in the low-ninth and high-ninth 
grades. These teachers drew up a tentative regrouping for the high- 
seventh semester, giving attention to students’ requests and the in- 
dividuals’ degree of maturity. 'The reclassification then was voted 
on by all teachers in the low-seventh grade and was subsequently 
announced. 

As the plan of social grouping developed during the first year 
or two, it was evaluated in terms of (1) parenu' approval, (2) 

^Op. at., p. 26. 

Helen H. Hunt and Leslie G. Smith, "A Junior High School Tries 
Social Ciroapiag,” OUifomi* Jtmmtd of Steondary Edoeatton, XVi (De- 
cember, 1941), pp. 480-481. 
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tescben' utisfactioO) and (3) stabilizing effect on chikben. On the 
basis of these criteria it was better than any other plan tried 

Now, after ei^t years of experience with the niethgd of group* 
ing, ClateoK>nt continues to use it. The problems which arise 
through its use may easily be described. The teacher must plan 
much more flexibly. There must be individual and group work if 
the extremes axe to be stimulated. . . . There must also be a flexible 
curriculum. . . . But such mechanical adjustments seem min nr 
difficulties when contrasted with the self-respect and sense of in- 
dividual worth which are saved for many children. 

In view of the putative hazard to democratic values in ability 
grouping, some junior high schools have undertaken to offset or 
reduce any detriment by maintaining ability grouping in certain 
courses or subjects while disregarding scholastic competence in 
class groups in remaining subjects and in other aspects of school 
life, like the home-room and extra-class activities. The courses 
identified for ability grouping are those developing basic skills 
like those in reading and computation. An instance of this plan 
described in print is that explained by the principal of the £ast 
View Junior tfigh School in White Plains, New York** in which 
the pupils are in ability groups in what he refers to as the "ttx)!” 
subjects (English and mathematics in Grade 7: English, mathe- 
matics, and social studies in Grade 8; and English, social studies, 
and general science in Gride 9). "For all other subjea matter 
and for administrative or social activity ( home-room ) the group- 
ings are cut directly across the tool subject groups, thus insuring 
a heterogeneity of academic achievement within these group- 
ings." 

The arguments in behalf of ability grouping center around 
the simplification of teaching tasks by reducing the heterogeneity 
in chance groups and in improved scholastic achievement. The 
first advantage may be assumed and the second has been at least 

i»L Paul Miller, "What Improvements Can Be Made in Orgaoizadon, 
Administration, and Supervision in the Junior High School?" BnUetin of 
tbo Notiomsl AjtocitUkto of Stcondorj School Priocipalt, XXXVl (Match, 
1952), pp. 150-151. 
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in part cofaatantMited objective wquity. The consjdecatioo 
mustered agatiim it aod for heterogeneous, chance, or social 
gtOQ{Mng isjooainljr, as previously stated, that it contravanes the 
democtadc purpose of our schools, the charge is philosophical 
and speculative, and it is grave, if true. It has not yet been estab- 
lished by objective proof, but the lack of investigations does not 
constitute refutation. The issues can only be settled by large-scale 
inquiry. Scholastic and sociometric techniques for such an inquiry 
are now at hand and hundreds of schools catty on the practice of 
ability grouping, so that a comprehensive investigation in the 
schools should be feasible and would certainly be timely. Until 
we have conclusive objective proof of its undesirability, ability 
grouping promises to remain a frequent means of differentiation. 

REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

The last of the elements of the program of differentiation to 
be considered is remedial instruction, in particular the provisions 
for it in special classes rather than in pupils’ regular classes. 
Earlier in the chapter, in listing the special classes providetf in 
the junior high schools of Los Angeles, mention was made of the 
"Reading Improvement" and "Remedial Mathematics" classes. 
In any large number of junior high schools, the most frequent 
remedial class provided is in reading and the next most frequent 
is in arithmetic, or "mathematics." Less often there are remedial 
classes in social studies, science, and other subjects. 

Remedial classes, especially those in reading which are con- 
sidered here, have been on the increase in junior high schools 
over a long period of years. There are good reasons for this. An 
underlying factor are the flexible promotion policies approach- 
ing those advocated by French, as quoted near the opening of the 
chapter: such policies are certain to bring into aod move along 
in junuv high school pupils with deficiencies in basic skills; 
the junior high school can do no less than to go as far as possible 
in cortecdog diem. A sectmd reason is tlv: Ifact that reading is 
sndi a pervasive medium of instruction in the school, that with- 
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out Dccesntjr ddUs in k, the pupil a unnicoesshil in a host of 
other areas. Still another factor has been added by 
tests in reading, which identify both die hinds and die intensity of 
the pupils’ disabilities. 

In understanding the place of the remedial reading class in die 
program concerned with the reading abilities of pupils, it is well 
to keep in mind the three kinds of organization that, according to 
Traxler,** are needed to meet readmg needs throughout elemen* 
tary- and secondary-school grades. They are, namely, develop- 
mental reading for all pupils; corrective reading for those pupils 
whose reading dilficultics are comparatively mild and are ap- 
parently uncomplicated by emotional problems; and remedial 
reading for those pupils with scs'erc reading difficulty. Obviously, 
the special class is for the third group, individual members of 
which may attend the special class only or both the regular and 
the remedial classes. 

The practices in administering remedial reading classes have 
been reported by Brink and Witty.^’ Although the schools an- 
sisenng the authors' inquiries are referred to in the body of the 
amcle as "high schools” and are presumably 4-year mstitudons 
above Grade 8, the practices reported cannot be widely difEerent 
from those folloi\ed in junior high schools and some ate, there- 
fore, drawn upon here. As to frequency of class sessions, the most 
common pracuce is to met\ regularly five days each week. “There 
is wide variation in the amount of time pupils spend in remedial- 
reading classes. The mmimum time is six weeks; the maximtun 
three years; the average, between one semester and a year." A 
minority only of the teachers responsible for the classes are full- 
time specialists, and others "are regular teachers who volunteer 
or are drafted for the job, and a large majority ... have had no 
definite preparation for the work.” In selecting pupils to be en- 

«A«hur E Traxler, "Remedial Reading Today," School Ropmw, LXI 

(January, 195^), p 19. n • • » j i 

^’'William C. Brink and Paul A. Witty, "Current PraaicM in Reniedud 
Reading ip Setondary Sthoob,” School R»v$eu>, LVII (May-Jutie, 1949), 
pjx 260 - 266 . 
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lolled m temedial classes, most schools depend on two sources 
of information — ^testing and recommendations of members of 
die faculty. ‘In three-fourths of the schools the results of stand- 
ardized reading tests are regarded as of great value. 

Ihe investigators found that major attention is given in reme- 
dial classes to helping pupils develop basic reading abilities and 
skills and to stimulating greater interest and enjoyment in read- 
ing. Experiences reported as desirable for improving reading 
abili^ and tastes are: ( 1 ) aaivides involved in understanding 
the needs and interests of pupils, (2) activities for extending and 
enriching experiences through reading, (3) activities for de- 
veloping meaning through reading, (4) activities for developing 
q>eed of reading, ( 3 ) activities for developing ability to evaluate 
printed materials, and (6) activities to promote the development 
of good study habits. The means of evaluating pupils’ progress 
reported most frequently are: ( I ) teachers’ records of materials 
read by individual pupils, (2) results on standardized reading 
tests, (3) pupils' records of their own reading, and (4) subjec- 
tive appraisals of progress by the teacher of the remedial-reading 
class. 

Although evidence from a recent study of remedial reading in 
junior high schools is not at hand, it is the writer's belief, from 
materials submitted by principals and from first-hand contacts, 
that it is by this time further along in development than as re- 
ported for traditional high school years by Brink and Witty. This 
would be expected, not only because of the interval of years since 
diey made their study, but more on account of the generally 
acknowledged central responsibility of school grades at this level 
to develop basic skills like those represented in reading. This 
must be true also for remedial programs in arithmetic and other 
areas. Remedial classes rank, in realization and in promise, 
among dbe most prominent elements of the program for differ- 
endatioa that have been reviewed in this and foregoing chapters. 
This is not to say that remediation would not be improv^ by 
expansion and refinement of this provision in many schools. 



CHAPTER IX 


Prospects of Further Reorsanizetion 


A CONTINUOUSLY DYNAMIC MOVEMENT 

During the approximate half<entory since its inception in 
early prototypes, the movement for junior high school reorgan- 
ization has advanced at a remarkable rate. As reported in the first 
chapter, the only periods during the last three decades in which 
the movement experienced appreciable slowdowns were the 
years of the great depression and of the clamping-down of prior- 
ities for building materials before and during World War II. 
More recent years have witnessed a reacceleration which has 
brought reorganized schools to a stage of predominance over \m- 
reorganized schools both in percent of schools and in percent of 
pupils enrolled in high school grades. 

It was to be expected that over so long a period the purposes 
entertamed for reorganized schools would be modified by social 
and economic trends. Certain "functions" put forward during 
carher years, like retention of pupils and provision of oppor- 
tunities for vocational education, have been displaced by the 
trends that have kept children in school and have advanced the 
age at which workers are given employment. The essential pur- 
poses of reorganization have, however, persisted. At the center of 
these is recognition of the needs of youth during early adoles- 
cence. In the main, other purpoiws, among die more prominent 
being exploradon and guidance and the recognition of individual 
differences, are intimately associated through bemg corollaries of 

19S 
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tys omtfal porpose. Another purpose, clearly seen in steady 
progress toward umfkarioa within the new school's total pro* 
gram, is integration. 

Ihese puiposes are peculiar to the rewganized school to the 
degree diat c&tinctiveness is determined by the pupils' age level, 
and it is now admitted that they are appropriate for odter age 
levels and for the same level in schools traditkmally organized 
insofar as it is possible to achieve them there. A spread of these 
purposes to other levels and other sdiools has been a major 
beneficial influence of the junior high school reorganization 
movement. 

The patterns of grade-grouping that have made greatest gains 
are those that place grades 7-12 together, either on a 3-3 or an 
undivided basis. Next in frequency come separate junior and 
senior high schools. Gimparative appraisals give some precedence 
to the grouping in which the six grades are associated ( 3-3 ) or 
integrated, but there is also partial evidence that junior high 
school grades in these plans are subject to some measure of peg- 
lect in favor of the senior high school level. However, in school 
systems working out the associated (3—3) or undivided 6-year 
plan as die basic pattern, the issue of preference is to some extent 
an academic one, because in large systems more units for housing 
pupils in grades 7-9 will be required than for pupils in 
grades 10-12. 

Two other patterns have been advocated and operated during 
the last two or three decades. One is the 7-3 plan proposed and 
established in a small number of systems. The other is the 6-4-4 
plan now in operation in a number of school systems which have 
been extended upward to include junior college years. This pat- 
tern has the support of findings of objective inquiry comfmring it 
with other reorganizational patterns. If we accept the prepon- 
deranr preference of superintendents as indicative, this pattern 
will come into increasing prominence in practice as sdiml ^ 
terns are extended upward to include grades 13-14.* 

'Sebattiaa V. Martoraaa, ’‘Superimendetiti View Platu of &tde Or- 
guiizatioo,'* Seboot lUviw, LVIU (May, 1930), pp. 26S>-276. 
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'n>e jutiior high sdiooi ourkultim hat experienced two main 
trends, die second succeeding and representing a natural exten* 
sion of the other. First, the piecemeal curriculum inherited from 
upper grades of the 8 -year elementary sdtool was being replaced 
up to 1930 in many schools by general courses, lliis has been 
followed in numerous schools by the core curriculum, accom- 
pankd hf block-time arrangements. The second trend is recog- 
nized as a further long step toward curriculum integration. At 
diis writing, study of any large number of junior high schools 
will find three types of curriculum organization — ^the traditiooal 
piecemeal, the general-course, and the core-curriculum plans— 
although there is wide variation within each type. 

Curriculum reorganization has been accompanied 1 ^ a retreat 
from departmentalization — a retreat which has been encouraged 
by block-time arrangements and the core curriculum. 

The extra-class program saw early development in junior high 
schools and has continued to thrive, with trends from out-of- 
session arrangements toward activity period scheduling and ab- 
sorption in the core curriculum, both of which serve to integrate 
it increasingly with the curriculum. The program of guidance 
and provisions for individual differences in jumot high schools, 
reciprocal to each other and backed as they are by acknowledged 
purposes geared to the nature and needs of the early adolescent, 
after having lagged somewhat behind development of extra- 
class activities, are now flourishing. These programs are made up 
of many elements, one of which, the home-room, they utilize in 
common. The home-room, an almost universal element in junior 
high school grades, has improved in service through advent of 
block-time arrangements and is displaced only where the social- 
living core (absorbing the functions of die home-room) is in 
operation. 

The impressive fact from a review of the half-century of his- 
tory of junior high school reorganization is that die dianges that 
have bwn and ate still being wrought by it, not only in the 
external pattern but also in the internal arrangements of the 
schools, mark it as a dynamic movement of great jxoportions and 
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ttgoificance. It is so significant d»t it was desetving of identifica* 
tion Iqt Alien as a part of T/kt Big Change* if only he had in- 
cluded a more comprehensive review of educational changes of 
the period. 


OBSTAaES TO OVERCOME 

In the face of a movement so dynamic, speculation naturally 
turns on the influences that may have in the past prevented it, 
and may still be preventing it, from making even more rapid 
strides toward universalit)'. What are the obstacles? Some will be 
here identified and briefly considered. 

Without doubt a major obstruction in some states is the distria 
organization. This is notably true in California and Illinois, two 
of the most populous states. The prevailing district maintaining 
fugh schools in Caltfotnia is the union high school district which 
is autonomous with respect to districts maintaining elementary 
schools. Junior high school reorganization is practically universal 
in urban centers with unitary districts in California, but it^has 
made relatively little progress in union high school districts, not- 
withsranding a statute providing a procedure by which high 
schools may take over grades 7 and 8. The late Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, long a leader in secondary education and for some years 
conneaed with the California’s State Department of Education, 
while discussing various problems of the junior high school," 
reaffirmed that the union high school district in that state is 
inimical to junior high school reorganization. 

Again, in Illinois (outside Chicago), unitary districts in many 
urban centers long ago effcaed junior high school reorganiza- 
tion, while much less progress in this direction has been made 
in township and community high school districts by which most 
high schools in the state are maintained. A small proportion of 
the stronger elementary school districts within township high 

’Frederick Lewit Allen, T/bt Big Change' Amertca Transform! Itself, 
IpOO-mO, New York. Harper & Brothers, 1952. 

’Aubrey A. I>ouglass, "Persistent Problems of the Junior High," Cali- 
forma Journal of Secondary Edneatton, XK (Februaty, 1945), pp. 110-120. 
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sdbool districts have gone as far as they can toward tlioroiigfi> 
going reorganization by establishing junior hi^ schools iociud* 
ing grades 7 and 8 only. In such states the existing distria organ- 
izadon becomes intrenched and next to impossible to dislodge 
and replace the unitary distrkt which permits and encourages 
reorganizadon. 

Another serious obstacle to junior high school reorganizadon 
must be the expeaation that junior high school education will 
prove more costly than education in corresponding grades of the 
convendonal organization. Persons responsible for the leader- 
ship that would extend reorganization may be fearful of promot- 
ing a plan calling for greater outlays. The best inquiry into junior 
high school costs, one by Gooch, ^ well-nigh a classic in its held, 
disclosed that per pupil costs in junior high schools did nor run 
appreciably higher than in corresponding grades of systems with 
the 8— i organization. This was because the reorganized schools 
had often not incorporated more of the features of the "standard 
junior high school" than had the traditional systems. To this 
expectation of greater costs for new features and facilities should 
be added the certainty that reorganization will require new hous- 
ing, calling for capital outlays and bond issues in what may seem 
like spectacular amounts. Many administrators otherwise favor- 
able to reorganization are hesitant, in view of the additional costs, 
to undertake to lead their cOiMmunities toward commitment to it, 
especially at a rime when cost burdens are mounting even with- 
out improvement of school services. 

Other obstacles are sometimes cited by persons responsible for 
leadership for improvement in our school systems, among them 
the unsuitability of location and capacity of present school build- 
ings, the inflexibility of the existing community and school sys- 
tem, and the like. These obstacles, and even those previously 
mentioned — district organization and greater costs — ^raay in a 

^Wilbur 1. Gooch, JufMor High School Coxts, Teachen College Coo- 
tribucions to Faiucation, No. 604, New York, Fesclien College, C^hunbia 
Uaivenit7, 1934. 
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$eii«e be eiqpleiBed bjr igaotaoce of die advaocages of leorgafliaa* 
tioik and/or compiacency arising either from ignoraiKX or {torn a 
cattonaln»d belief that the disadvantages ate somehow being 
compensated fmr in traditionally organized schools. 

An instance of impediment to reorganization whidi is cer- 
tainly not to be explained by ignorance, and at its worst might be 
near-complacency, is aifforded in a recent conversation about the 
subjea with the administradve head of the school system in one 
of the few larger cities of the country not now committed to 
junior high school reorganization. The population of the city is 
not far from a half-million. The system is organized on the 8-4 
plan, although a survey by an outside agency years ago recom- 
mended junioc high school reorganization. The superintendent, 
before coming to this system, had a record favorable to reorgan- 
izatkm, both through discerning writing and constructive leader- 
ship in the actual school situation. During the conversation he 
asserted that his system would not have junior high schools "in 
the foreseeable future." Reasons given were the pressing %ecd 
fm: accommodations for more pupils in the 4-year high schools 
and the belief he now holds, in common with administrative 
heads in some other imreorganized systems, that the disadvan- 
tages to youth are sul^antially compensated for by certain im- 
provements in upper grades of 8-year elementary schools. With- 
out doubt, some of the features and facilities accompanying re- 
organtzat^ are applicable to schools in the conventional pat- 
tern, but most of them either are out of reach for elementary 
sdiools of limited enrollments or would be provided only at 
inordinate cost. 

In connection widi consideration of the feasibility of incor- 
porating the features of the junior high school in the upper grades 
of the 8-year elementary school, h is pertinent to quote once 
more from the conclusioos of die two authors who, a few years 
ago, prepared a digest of the research and literature on the junior 
high sdml for a group of school superintendents in die Chicago 
area. 
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distioctive QFpe of ediicationftl ^ogfam for young adcdeKeais. 
This disdactive program appateotiy riMMild have some of the char* 
acteristics of die dieitoed, simpler orgsoizarioo of ekmentary edo* 
cation; and some of the characteristics of the comptec, depaitmeoeal* 
ized organiation of the high school The school plant for the early 
adolescent much include more elaborate outdoor a^ indoor physical 
education facilities, larger extracurrkulom space, and more special* 
iaed home-rooms and departmental rooms than would be necessary 
for the lower and middle elementary grades. 

... the more elaborate facilities of early adolescent educaritm 
will require centralized schools of the junior high schod type, if 
financial economy is to be achieved in a school district. Elaborate 
facilities cannot be afforded in every elementary school, unless die 
elementary schoob are very Lirge; but they can be afforded ... if 
as many as two or three hundred early adolescent youth can be 
gathered together.”" 

The admission that the "elaborate facilities” needed for early 
adolescent education can be provided in large elementary schools 
deserves the further observation that such large schoob are now 
generally being discouraged in favor of smaller "conununity" 
elementary schools that require much shorter travel distances for 
pupils attending them. 

The notion that the features of junior hi^ school reorganiza* 
tion can be provided in the upper grades of the 8-year elementary 
schools b more often entertained th.in it deserves. It arises from a 
limited conception of what constitutes a junior high school. Illus- 
trative of such a limited conception is the dc*scription of the pro- 
visions made in the upper grade's of an elementary school distrkrt 
in the belief that the "community has achieved the same goals 
with another type of adminberative organization."* The dements 

*D«n H. Gaoper and Orville E. Petetsou, Sebooli for Yo»ng Adoiu- 
cmti; Th$ Vpptr EUmtntary and Lou or Seeondnry G*aJa\, a publtcadon of 
the Saperiotendenn' Study Club, Chicago, 111.. June. 1949, p. 11. 

‘Staofard Hannah, "Managing Without a Juatot High School,” Ceb* 
/ontM Journal of Satondary EJnea/ion, XVI (December, 1941), pp. 475- 
475. 
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ittined in die desctiptioa «$ having been provided are "homo* 
geneous grouping*'; "opportunity rocMn," plus the use of a spe> 
daUst for' the correaion of speech and other physical def^; 
"vitalized curHculum’’; "use of visual aids”; "departmentalization 
in a modified form”; and activities for "bridging the gap" — con- 
ferences of teachers and administrators, high-school counselors 
visit eighth grades, eighth-grade visiting ^y, and evientarion 
course in Grade 9 known as "Social Science I.” All these ele- 
ments can be identified as being provided in junior high schools 
but diey fall far short of the features of reorganization described 
in foregoing chapters. Admittedly, some institutions bearing the 
name "junior high school" have done no more toward reorganiza- 
tion than to introduce such a meager array of elements; but the 
suhninistrators of the schools would be unlikely to boast in writ- 
ing of the accomplishment. 

However, even if it proved feasible to install all features of re- 
organization in 8-year elementary schools, it would still be urgent 
to dissociate junior youth from the younger elementary school 
children. One of the prevalent pathetic spectacles in 8-4 systems 
is the incongruity of the compulsory continuous association of 
overgrown youth with ]mimgier children long after the former 
have outgrown the facilities of the elementary school and its 
matemalisdc regimen. This incongruity is analogous to the attire 
these ]roudis must sometimes continue to wear long after it has 
been outgrown. 

During the first quarter of the century and for some years 
beyond, junior high school reorganization was being encouraged 
as a movement somewhat resembling a crusade. The rapid 
growth was panly interriqited by the great depression and by a 
world war, both of which had their retarding infiuence on many 
other social movements, educational and noneducational. Re- 
view of more recent trends finds the movement still dynamic but 
at the same time deserving of some revival of the crusading spirit 
of the earlier period. Heightened encouragement could well be 
ghren, not only to committing additional ^sterns to tedistricting 
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«nd tdwusing for desirable grade-grouping for teorganJzadoo, 
but also to eflfecting improvements in systems sdteatfy reorgan- 
ized through more extensive introductioa and devel(^>ment of 
the features characteristic of the junior high schooL This i«:om- 
mendation applies to many separate junior units enrolluig pupils 
in lower adolescent years only, as may readily be seen by check- 
ing the elements of their programs against the abundant array of 
features described in Chapters IV— VIIL 

The recommendation appears to apply even more to 6-year 
high schools on a 3-3 or an undivided basis, in which the pupils 
in grades 7-9 seem often to be treated like the proverbial step- 
children, with the focus of attention and die advantages of an 
adequate program reserved for students at the senior high school 
level. There is no good reason why pupils in the lower years df 
these 6-year schools should not have the benefit of features diar- 
acterisuc of the best junior high schools, such as a curriculum 
reflecting successful efforts at integration, widi block-time ar- 
rangements; an extra-class program with a wide variety of activ- 
ities and organaations, ccntialued through a functional student 
organization; an effective guidance program, including provision 
for vital home-room activities, whether in special periods or in 
the social-living core; and a program for differentiation that 
meets the individual needs of the diverse pupil population always 
found in junior high school grades no matter what the pattern of 
grade-grouping. 




Selected and Annotated Bibliography 


PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE REFER&4CES 

This seleaed and annotated bibliography has been prepared to 
serve the needs of persons who wish to push their acquaintance with 
the literature bearing on junior high school reorgaiu/anon beyond 
the treatment and reptwt of trends in the foregoing chapters. It 
should prove useful to individuals interested lo enlarging their un- 
derstanding of the junior high sthtxil, to classes in higher mstini- 
tions studying the problems of sihixii reorganization, and to faculty 
groups in secondary schools undert iking to renew or enlarge their 
cfintacts w’lth theory and practice in this field. The annotations ac- 
companying the references are inunded to provide clues to tlie 
nature of the content in the writings rather than to their recom- 
mendations or conclusions 

Not counting repeated tcfctciices to certain comprehensive 
trcanscs because they carry cuntenr falling under several chapter 
headings, the total number of dificrcnt items (articles, bulletins, 
and books ) is well over a hundred ( 108 ) . All are of relatively 
recent publication date Sixu-fivc were published during the 5-yeat 
span, 1950 to 1954, inclusive, twenty-eight more in the preceding 
5-year period llius, only fifteen antedate 1945, and only one of these 
appeared before 1940. 

Of these references, seven-tenths or more deal direaly with the 
junior high school or other junior high school reorganization or 
with the junior high school age Must of the tenuunder are more 
general, in that they deal with the "secondary school" in the sense 
of a 6-vear span of education or with manets like the core curricu- 
lum, cumulative records, testing, temedial reading, etc, but always 
widi significance for the junior high school levd. Four of the 
items only ate concerned with the "high school" as an institution 
following the 8*year elemeotaiy school and these are included be- 
tas 
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cause they report studies having implications for the junior high 
school 

Tlw recency of publication of this body of literature and its 
merit discredit the assertions sometimes made that there has been 
a shrinkage of writing on the junior high school in recent years, 
and that the dearth is proof of waning interest in reorganization. 
While the quality of the items listed below may vary, all are deserv- 
ing of some attention; many, including treatises, descriptions of 
praaice, reports of research, or more theoretical discussions, seem to 
this writer fully as significant as the materials published during any 
previous period in the history of the reorganization movement. 

COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES 

Most of the references are grouped under the chapter headings to 
which they apply. However, the four following publications are 
comprehensive treatises on the junior high schixil — comprehensive 
in the sense that they deal with the institution in many aspects, such 
as purposes, various features, administration, etc. On this account 
specific references arc made to applicable chapters or other portions 
of them in the groups of references supplied for each of the chapters 
of this monograph. This is done by mention only of the authors and 
publications without further annotation.* 

Gruhn, William T., and Douglass, Harl R., The Modem Junior 
High School, New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1947 (492 

pp,). 

Intended, as stated in the preface, " ( 1 } to give an adequate state- 
ment of the history, philosophy, and functions of the junior high 
school; (2> to reveal prevailing nation-wide practices in its 
educational program; and ( 3 ; to suggest and describe improved 
programs and procedures not yet common in the typical school." 
A useful inclusive work. 

Herriott, M. E. (chairman). Organizing the Junior High School, 
Bulletin of the National Atsociatton of Secondary School Principals, 
XXXV (December, 1951), pp. 5-157. 

Prepared by the Committee on Junior High School Problems of 
dw California Association of Secondary Schcxil Administrators. 
* Theie references will carry an asterisk. See, for example, p. 148. 
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Wm pu b l Mi ed in 1949 bjr Calif<xnta State Depanment ol 
Edocation as a Handbook for Calif omia Jmmor High SHroob. 
It deserves die wider distribution given it by this xe|mbUcatiion. 
Hie cbapKTs ate by diderent authors. 

Noar, Getttude, Tha Junior Htgh School Today and Tomorrow, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1953 (372 pp.). 

Has the most recent publication date of these four treatises and, 
as it emphasizes the core curriculum and instructional procedures 
in it, will be helpful in this area. 

Smith, Maurice M., Standley, L L, and Hu^ies, Cecil L. Junior 
High School Education: Its Principles and Procedstrei, New Yodt, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942 (470 pp.). 

The oldest of the comprehensive treatises listed, but still service- 
able. The preface says that it was '‘conceived for the purpose ( 1 ) 
of bringing into relief the experimental evidence about pupils 
and the survey data of society that bear on the problem of junior 
high school education, and (2) of reviewing effective principles 
and procedures of junior high school education." 

Oiapter I 

GROWTH AND STATUS OF REORGANIZATION 
Beals, Lester, "The Junior High School — Past and Present," Bulletin 
of the National Assoctatton of Secondary School Principals, XXXVI 
(January, 1952), pp. 15-24. 

A summary of trends as one educationist sees them, with a re- 
view of abiding functions and suggestions as to how these fuiK- 
tioDS tnay be achieved. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H., "Trends in Public High School Reorganiza- 
tion." School Ufe, XXXVI (February, 1954), pp. 77-78. 

A statistical report on growth in junior high school leorganua- 
tion since 1920, prepared by a specialist in the federal Office of 
Education and using the same source of evidence drawn upon 
in the first chapter of this monograph. Shows rapid gains on 
"regular” high schools of all main patterns of reorganized schools. 
Gaumnitz, Walter R, and Hull, J. Dan, "Junior Htj^ Schools versus 
the Traditional (8-4) High School Organization,” Bullatm of tha 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, XXXVIK 
(March, 1954), pp. 112-121. 
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BoUowiog a digest of the "advantage” of the traditional and of 
the junior hi^ school organizations, the authors present in tables 
and interpretation "the statistical trends and status of high school 
reorganization." 

*Gruhn and Douglass, The Modem Junior High School. Qtapter 
U, "The Beginning and Growth of the Junior High School,” pp. 
22-^3. 

Laochner, S. H., "A Study of the Trends in Junior High School Prac- 
tices in Twenty-four States,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, XXXV (December, 1951), pp. 120- 
125. 

Trends as observed in personal visits in 1950-51 to seventy-one 
junior high schools. Observations relate to block-time atrange- 
ments, integration in the core, grouping, guidance, physical edu- 
cation and athletics, reports to parents, etc. The trends noted are 
more often from personal observation than from statistical deriva- 
tion. 

•Smith, Standley, and Hughes, Junior High School Education, Chap- 
ter I, "Introduction to Junior High School Education," pp. 1-33. 

Chapter II 

THE PURPOSES OF REORGANIZATION 
Adolescence. Part I of the Fcaty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Nelson B. Henry, Editor. Dis- 
tributed by University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III, 1944 
(358 pp.). 

Brings together the latest information concerning youth in adoles- 
cence available up to the time of publication. Contains chapters 
by specialists in all aspects of adolescent growth and develop- 
ment. Invaluable for basic understanding of youth. 

Caswell, Hollis L (editor). The American High School: Its Respon- 
sibility and Opportunity, New York, Harper St Brothers, 1946, 
Chapter V. 

Chapter V (pp, 70-99), by Stephen M. Corey, is on "The De- 
velopmental Tasks of Youth,” and is a summary and discussion 
in Itfief of the educational significance of these developmental 
tasks. The author acknowledges indebtedness to Havighurst and 
Prescott for their concept of the developmental task. 
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Gruhn, William T., 'The Purposes of the Junior Hij^ School— 
After Forty Yeats," California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXXVII {March, 1952), pp. 127-132. 

The same formulation of purposes as presented in Chapter III 
of Gruhn and Douglass’s The Modem Junior High School. 
•Gruhn and Douglass, The Modem JmUor High School, Chapter 
in, "The Funaioos of the Junior High School,” pp. 44-61. 
Havighurst, Robert J., Human Development a^ Education, New 
York, Longmans, Cireen and Co., loc., 1953 ( 338 pp.). 

Exposition of the concept of the "developmental task.” Contains 
chapters on the developmental tasks of adolescence and iiKludes 
consideration of the adolescent peer group. 

Howell, Clarence E, "Junior High: How Valid Are Its Original 
Aims.-'" Clearing Houw. XXIII {(.kre^r, 1948), pp. 75-78. 

Reports rhe results of a questionnaire appraisal by more than a 
hundred junior high school administrators of forty-five "ongiiral 
aims" of the junior high school 

Jones, Harold E, Dcielapmcnt m Adolescence, New York, D. 
Applcton-Century Co., 1943 ( 16<> pp ). 
learning about characteristics of young adolescents tlirough case 
study. 

Lieberman, Elias, "The Function of Tod.ty's Junior High Schools,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Ptmctpals. 
XXXV (April, 1951), pp. 151-158 
Not so much a direct treitment of purposes of the junittf hig^ 
school as an exposition of certain developments in junior high 
schools of New York City, namely, a pri'jecr in character train- 
ing. work in shi'ps and creative expression, and curriculum 
ch.tnge.s toward integrated learning 
Low, Camilla M., 'Tasting Their Teens in the Junior High School," 
NEA Journal, XLII (September, 1953), pp. 347-349. 

A succinct and popularly-written statement concerning the nature 
and characteristics of early adolescents of both sexes and a brief 
description of the understanding teacher for this school level 
•Noar, Gertrude, The Junior High School Today and Tomortow. 
Qiapter I, "The Funaions of the Junior High School,'’ pp. 3-28; 
and Chapter II "Meeting the Needs of Youth," pp. 29-51. 

Segel, David, Frustration in Adolescent Youth: Its Development 
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mi tmpUcMhm for tbo School Prognm. Unit«d States Office of 
Education Bulletin 1951, Na 1. Washington, D.C, Govemmenc 
Ftindog Office, (66 pp.). 

A synffiesis of psy^ologtcal theory explaining frusttation in the 
adolescent and the implications of the theoiy for the educational 
program and for guidance. 

Segel, David, loteUectod Abilities in the Adolescent Period, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1948, Na 6, Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office. 41 pp. 

A digest of research to disclose the relationship of mental ability 
to traits and interests. Educational implications include those for 
young teen-agers. 

*Smith, Standley, and Hughes, Junior High School Education, 
Chapter II, “Physical Growth and Development," pp. 37-73; Chap- 
ter III, "Mental Growth,” pp. 74-100; and Chapter IV, 'The Adoles- 
cent in Society,” pp. 101-128. 

Chapter 111 

GRADE-GROUPING FOR REORGANIZATION 
Barnes, Jarvis, "The Future of the Junior High School," School Ex- 
ecutive, LXIV (February, 1945), pp. 43-45. 

After quoting extensively from Jones’s anicle (see reference 
below), reports concerning patterns of organization and plans 
for dtange in 92 cities with populations of 100,000 and over. 
Booar, Carl F., and P. W. Hutson, “Recognition of the Variation of 
Maturity of Pupils in Six-Year High Schools," Bulletin of the No- 
Honed Association of Secondary School Principals, XXXVIII (Oc- 
tober, 1954), pp. 108-1 16. 

A tabular analysis of instruaional and other provisions in the 
different grades of 6-year schools disclosing frequent neglea of 
the needs of pupils in grades 7-9 in these schools. 

Ode, Thomas R., 'What Grades Should Constitute the Junior High 
Schooli*" American School Boeard Journal, CXIl (February, 1946), 
p.42. 

Presents arguments for certain grade-groupings with special con- 
sideratum for systems in the state of Washington. 

Farris, L P., “Compensating Values of a Five-Year School," CaHfor- 
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tUa Jomnd of Stcondory Bdttaakm, XVI (December, 1941), 
pp. 47CM72. 

Points out on tbe basts of experience some advantages of the 
5-year secondary school. 

*Gruhn and Douglass, Tit Modem Junior Htgb School, Chaptet 
XV, "Grade Orgaoizanoo," pp. 402-407. 

Jones, Arthur J., "The Junior High School: Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture," Bdletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. XXVIII (March, 1944), pp. 3-14. 

A review and speculative appraisal of the junior high schodi 
movement with tlie authors reasons for expecting decline of the 
junior high school as a separate unit. 

Ktxis, l.eonard V , "The Supenorit)' of the Four-Year Jatuor Hig^ 
School," School Renew, LI (September, 1945), pp. 397-407. 

An investigative comparison of 3-year and 4-year jumor hi^ 
schools 

Martorana, Sebastian V, "Superintendents View Plans of Grade 
Organization," School Ret tew, LVIII (May, 1950), pp 269-276. 
A report of preferences for different patterns of grade-grouping 
for their school systems by city superintendents throughout the 
country 

Shipp, Frederic T, "4-4 -4-3 New Plan for School OrganuEation," 
School I xecuttte, LXXI (September, 1951), p 62. 

Presents brief arguments for a 4- 4 -4 -3 organiation of the school 
system. 

Young, Irvin F., “What Are the Most Significant Funaions of die 
Six-Year School^*” Bulletin of the SMmnJ Arsoctatton of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXVI (March, l9-'2), pp. 304-3U. 

Presents the advantages of economy of operation, administration, 
and educational opportunities of the 6-year school as comfared 
with separate junior and senior units in systems with small en- 
rollments. 


Chapter IV 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 
Adams, Lela, "Family Living m the Junior High School," California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI (April, 1951), pp. 220-221. 
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Brief descripdon of units on family life in the field of home* 
making as ^veloped in Moline, Illinois. Emphasis is on e]q)e» 
rience and aaivities "rather than on content or pure subjea 
matter.” 

Alberty, Harold, Reorganizing the High School Cmrictdnm, rev. 
ed. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1953 ( 566 pp.). 

Influential treatise on curriculum throughout the 6-year secondary 
school period, and especially helpful in working out the core 
program. 

Arisman, Kenneth, Rcmmer, Clara, Schmidt, Mildred, and Willis, 
Margaret, "Promoting Democrac)' in Junior High School Years," 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XXIX (April, 1945), pp. 29-39. 

Description of the program in the junior high school years of 
the University High School at Ohio State University. 

Bumetr, Lewie W., "Core Programs in Washington State Junior 
High Schools,” School Revieu, LIX (February, 1951), pp. 97-100. 
A study of the status of the core program and block-rime arrange- 
ments in junior high schools, together with opinions of the prin- 
cipals. 

Capehart, Bertis £., Hodges, Allen, and Berdan, Norman, "An Ob- 
jeaive Evaluation of a Core Program,” School Review, LX (Fcb- 
rtury, 1952), pp. 84-89. 

An experimental inquiry, using matched pairs of students, of a 
core program in the Oak Ridge (Tennessee) High School. 
Capehart, ^nis £., Hodges, Allen, and Ruth, Robert, "Evaluating 
the Core Curriculum: A Funher Look," School Rettew, LXI (Octo- 
ber, 1953), pp. 406-412. 

Continuation of the report of the investigation represented in the 
foregoing item. 

Cramer, Roscoe V., "Common-Learning^ Program in the Junior 
High School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXV (April, 1951), pp. 158-166. 

Exposition of introduction and development of the program in 
West Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri. Record of steps 
in early stages of working it out; presentation of schedules, in- 
cluding subjects; and "favorable educational results" after five 
years. 
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Davis, M. Evelyn, “The Admtnistmion of Audio-Visual Senices 
in the Junior High School/’ Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, XXIX (April, 1945), pp. 121-127. 
Informative article on organization and procedures in schools 
without specialists. 

Deaton, J. C, Sr., “A Core-Organized School in Actitm,” Cdifomia 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVIi (March, 1952), pp. 133- 
138 

Brief explanation and personal appraisal, by the principal in 
charge, of the core prognun in the Yosemite Junior High ^ool, 
Fresno, California 

Faunce, Roland C, and Bossing, Nelson L., Det doping the Core 
Cstrrtculum, New York, Prentict-H.ill, Inc, 1951 (311 pp.). 

A helpful treatment of the core program, including consideration 
of us philosophy, the learning pr<x.ess involved, illustrative core 
classes in action, planning instruction in core classes, the role of 
the te.icher, steps in developing the program, and procedures in 
evaluation 

Giles, H H , Tiu her Pupil Planning, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1941 (VXi pp > 

(.ainsidcrs the thcH>rv of te.icher-pupil planning and contends 
that "dcmiKtaric purposes require democratic methods.” Also 
presents '‘supplcmentar> illustrations” from practice 
• Gruhn and Douglass, lit Modern High School. Chapter V, "The 
Curiictilum Trends and Orginiz.ition,’' pp 89—113, Chapter VI, 
“The Curriculum Traditional Fields,” pp 114-154, Chapter VII, 
"The Curriculum Newer Subjects," pp 155-191, Clwpter VIII, 
“Pliilosoph) and Practice of Instruaional Prixedurc,’ pp. 192- 
220 . 

Gtttdet to Currtiulum ButlJing: The Junior Jligh School Level, 
Springfield, 111 , Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1950 (182 pp ). 
Prepared by the Wisconsin Cooperative Planning Program and 
reprinted with permission One of the most useful documents 
available for those at work on the junicc high school curriculum, 
as it charts systematically the characteristics ot voting adolescents 
and lists the “tasks the pupil faces" and “what the school can do” 
to serve the youth. 

•Herriott, M, E, (chairman). Organizing the Junior High School, 
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Qttptet U, ^lastructiooal Pn^gmns," pp. 20-}4. bjr Fred W. Axe 
and Robert H. lewis. 

Kru^ Edward A., Cmricultm PUmmng, New Yotk. Harper & 
Brothers, 1950 <306 pp.). 

Systematic considenttioo of curriculum develt^oient, dealing 
with purposes, curriculum guides, development of teachings 
fearning aids, organizing the curriculum program in die local 
school system, and research in curriculum development. Genetic 
as to school level and not pointed specihca^y to the junior high 
sdiool level 

Lauchner, A. H., “How Can the Junior High School Curriculum Be 
Improved,” Btdletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXXV (March, 1951). pp. 296-304. 

Discussion of the problem of improving the junior high school 
curriculum, with illustrations drawn from visits to schtxils in many 
cities over the country. 

Leeds, W. L., "Cote Classes in Action,” Education, LXXlll (Janu- 
ary 1953), pp. 2^3-296. 

A report on cote classes in grades 8 and 9 in a '‘midwestern junior 
high school" with detailed description and illustrative quotations 
from tape-recordings. This issue of Education is given over to a 
number of descriptive anicles on the cure curriculum; the remain- 
ing anicles in the issue being by teachers, administrators, and 
others in the Miami (Florida) junior high schools in which a 
curriculum called "Basic Education" ( the term applied to the cote 
in this school system) was being developed. 

Leonard, J. Paul, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, 
rev. ed.. New Yorit: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1953 ( 582 pp.) . 

As title implies, deab with curriculum through the 6-yeat second- 
ary sdKwl span, but theory is applicable to junior high school 
level and many illustrarioos are from this level. Especially valu- 
able on core curriculum are Chapters XIV-XVllI, called, respec- 
tively, “Developing Core Courses,” “Oiganizing and Using Units 
ci Work,” "D^eloptng Resource Units,” and "Developing Class- 
room Units.” 

lilhidd, Dmotby, A Core Program Grom, Bel Air, Md, Harford 
County Board of Education, 1949 (138 pp.). 

A tqxMt, by the junior high schoed supervisor, of experience 
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widi the coce prqgnm after dine yean widi it. Pacticubfljr help- 
ful to those in the early stages of (kveloping a cote progtam. 
•Noar, Gerttude, The Jttniof High School Today and Tomortow, 
Part III, "Modem Curriculum Content and Techniques,” pp. 151- 
281, and Part IV, "Resource Material for the Teacher,” jqi. 30^568. 
Oliver, Essie, "Curriculum Experiment in Junior High School," 
Nations Schools, XUX (March, 1952), pp. 46^. 

Brief description of program in the Apopka (Florida) Memorial 
High School, a junior>senior school. One teacher for most subjects 
in grades 7-8. Advantages reviewed. Few derails reported. 

Rice, Theodore D., and Faunce, Roland C, "Education for All 
Junior High School Youth,” BuUettn of the National Association of 
Secondary School Princtpdt, XXIX (April, 1945), pp. 49-45. 

An applicaciuo of the recommendations of Education for AIL 
American Youth to the junior high school level 
•Smith, Standley, and Hughes, Junior High School Education, Chap- 
ter VII, "The Program of Studies," pp. 201-226, and Chapter VIII, 
"Teacher Planning," pp. 227-245. 

Swan, Bryan F., and Dunn, Generose, "A Unit in Atomic Energy 
for Junior High School,” School Reciew, LXII (April, 1954), pp. 
231-256. 

Report of an experience with a unit in a imw held in grades 7 
and 8 of the University of Chicago Laboratory School including 
statements concerning teaching principles, developmental read- 
ing, demonstration exhibit, held trip, and reading and vocabulary 
exercises, plus an annotated list of readings for pupils and 
teachers. 

Tyler, Ralph W., ‘The Core Curriculum,” NBA Journal, XUI 
(December, 1953), pp. 56.V-565. 

Excellent succina statement concerning the core curriculum, in- 
cluding a list of distinguishing charaaeristics, the influences 
which stimulated its invention, extent of its use, t^jeaive ap- 
praisals made, and the problems of putting it into efleaive opera- 
tion. 

Vars, G. F, "Prd>lems of a Beginning Core Teacher,” Educational 
Laadership, IX (October, 1951), pp. 12-16. 

Some of the prd>lem$ faced by a teacher of core in Grade 9 in 
the Junior-Senior High School Bel Air, Maryland. 
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W«ttealMU|;et, Jaoies L, ''Competencies Needed by Cote Tesdiecs," 
Edtitatiomd Rest^rcb BtdUtm, XXXIl (Oadsec 14, 1933), pp. 
181-185. 

Ratings by cote teacheis in Florida of forty>eight “competencies" 
found in an analysis of published descriptions of the work of 
cote teachers. 

Wright, Grace S., Core Curriculum Development: Problems and 
Practices, United States OfBce of Education Bulletin 1952, Na 5, 
Washington, D.C, Government Printing Office, (104 pp.). 

Report of an investigation of status and practices in core pro- 
grams in public secondary schools, including analysis of problems 
reported by principals. Excellent compact reference for persons 
looking for an overview of praaices and problems. 

Wright, Grace S., Core Curriculum in Public High Schools, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1950 Na 5, Washington, D.C 
Government Printing Office, (32 pp.). 

Called also "An Inquiry into Practices,” it reports a smdy of 
status made shortly before the one reported in the foregoing 
reference by the same author. 

Chapter V 

RETREAT FROM DEPARTMENTALIZATION 
Arrangements in scheduling represented in tlw block-time pro- 
visions made in the retreat from departmentalization are de- 
scribed in some of the references cited for the preceding chapter 
on curriculum organization; for example, the article by Burnett 
and the last item in the list by Wright. Here are listed only two 
brief articles setting forth advantages of the double-period ar- 
rangement and a research bulletin reporting praaices in Wis- 
consin. 

Keck, M. B., 'We Get to Know Joe in Double-Period Program, 
Folwell Junior High School, Minneapolis,” NBA Journal, XLI (De- 
cember, 1952), pp. 562-563. 

Krug, Eduard A., Liddle, Clifford S., and Schenk, (Quentin, Multi- 
ple-Period Curricular Organization in Wisconsin Secondary Schools, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1952 
(52 pp.). 

The repon of an investigation of block-scheduling (here called 
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**inulcip]c*period prograois”) cwi a state-wide basis. locludes evi- 
dence on the years the programs were introduced, the grade-ioca^ 
tion of the programs, courses included, purposes, teaching proce- 
dures used, etc. 

Sunney, Lucille, “A Teacher Looks at the Double-Period Program,'’ 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XXVII (March, 1953), 
pp. 146-147, 


Chapter VI 

THE PRCX5RAM OF EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 

Baxter, Beatrice, 'Student Body Organizations and Functioning,” 
Bulletin of the National Ascoctation of Secondary School Principals, 
XXXV (April, 1951), pp 117-119. 

The principal of a junior high school in Los Angeles presents 
certain principles for operating the student bod) organization. 
Brinn, Morns A , ' Tiie Function of a Radio Club in the Junior 
High Sch(K)l,” School Scunce and Mathinuaus, XLVII (February, 
1947;, pp. 185-188 

Brief exposition of the ' agenda ' of the clubs meetings, describing 
a rather uidc sancry of programs and activities 
Broun, Ida Stewart, "Group Development in a Junior High School 
Student Oiuncil," Educational Leadership, IX (Mij, 1952), pp. 
496-501. 

Explanation and report of a research projea of a graduate class 
in educational psychology on student councils in junior high 
school. Gises "impressions" which are in the nature of conclusions. 
Crowle\, 1 Imer S, i Status of Dramatic Arts) "In the lunior High 
School," BulUttn of the National Association of Secondary School 
Pnnapah, XXXlll (December, 1949), pp 

Summar) of a paitial survc) of dramatics in junior high schcx}ls 
and suggested units for a course in dramatics for Grade 9 
Dukclow, D. A , and Htin, Fred V , "Junior High Athletic Leagues,” 
Todays Health. XXIX (November, 1951 \ p, 13. 

ITiese writers join in an editorial on the controversy over ”grade 
school and junior high school pamcipation m highly organized 
interschool athletic leagues ” 

Dudlinger, Glenn W., "Questionnaire l>etermincs Clubs for the 
Year," Clearing House, XXIII (October, 1948), pp 84-87. 

Describes the procedure used in a high school to determine the 
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diib» to be orguiuedL Saitabte fot ep^dkatioa «t the jimioc high 
adiool teveL 

*Gruhii and Douglass, Tke Modem Junior High School, Chapter 
XIII, "ExtnKlass Activities," pp. 346-377. 

* Herriott, M. £. (chairman), Organizing the Junior High School, 
Chapter III, "Student Body Organization,” pp. 33-44, by Evelyn L 
Dayman. 

Hogan, Thomas F., "A Semantics Club in a Junior High School,” 
School Revieu>, LXI (November, 1953), pp. 488-490. 
Organization and aaivities described by a teacber>icader who 
utilized an interest in words emerging in a science class. 

JohnsKMi, Edgar G., and Fatmce, Roland C., Student Activities in 
Secondary Schools: Enrichment of the Educational Program, New 
York, Tlie Ronald Press Company, 1932 ( 370 pp-). 

An inclusive treatise. Although not pitched specifically at the 
junior high school level, much of the treatment will apply there. 
Ludden, Wallace, "How Extensive an Activities Program in the Jun- 
ica High School?” Bulletin of the National Associatton of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXVI (March, 1932), pp. 257-262. 

A principal, following a preliminary statement, describes the aaiv> 
ity program in the junior high school at Rome, New York. 
McKee, i^bel F., "An Fjcperiment in Guidance,” School Review, 
LTV (January, 1946), pp. 39-42. 

Describes a campaign fur manners and counesy in the Amos Hiatt 
Junior High School in Des Moines, Iowa. 

McKown, Harry C., Extracurricular Activities, rev. ed., New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1952 ( 666 pp.). 

Comprehensive treatise, not directed specifically to the junior high 
school, but contains a great deal that is applicable there. Helpful 
material on home-room, student council, assembly, clubs, publica- 
tions, etc 

Miles, L C, "Adolescent Facplorer Finds What He Needs,” NEA 
Journal, XLII (December, 1933), pp. 557-558. 

Describes provisions for exploratory activities in the junior high 
sdux>l in Cedar City, Utah. 

Miner, Melissa, “Parade of Extracurricular Aaivities Assembly,” 
School Activities, XVU! (May, 1947), pp. 297-298. 

Use ttf extra-class aaivities in the schools assembly programs. 
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Mitchell, E 'iTbe Case Against Jatersdidasric Adilettcs ia die 
Junior Sdiool," Bdm«tion Digest, XVII (March, 1952), pp. 
4A-48. 

Brief statement of the arguments againn intetscholastic athletics 
at the junior hi^ school level by a prtrfessot of physical educacioii 
in rhe University of Michigan. 

Rowe, Floyd A., "Should the Junior High School Have Organized 
Competitive Adiktics.>” School Activities, XXII (Novem^ and 
December, 1950), pp. 96-99, 129-130, 142-143. 

Answer based on measures of growth over a 2*year span of boys 
in competitive athletics compared with boys taking gymnasium 
and not taking gymnasium. 

Rupp, Russell H., "The Pupil Aaivity Program,” Btdletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, XXIX (April, 
1945), pp. 63-72. 

Mainly a description of a rather extensive pupil-activities program 
in the Shaker Heights (Ohio) Junior High School. 

School Atblettcs: Problems and Policies, Washington, D.C, National 
Education Association, 19^4 (116 pp.). 

A report of tlie Educational Policies Commission on athletics in 
elementary and secondary schook. Opposed to interscholastic 
leagues and contests for junior high schook. 

• Smith, Standlcy. and Hughes, Junior High School Education, Chap- 
ter, IX, "Enriching Instruction Through Extraclass Activities," pp. 
245-268. 

Tompkins, Elkworth, The Actsisty Period in Public High Schools, 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 19, Wasliington, 
D.C., Government Printing Office ( 18 pp ). 

Report and interpretation of responses from 10,925 public sec- 
ondary schools to a question in an "inventory of offerings" con- 
cerning time in an '‘activity period during the school day.” Junior 
high schook were represented in the study. 

Chapter Vtt 

THE PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 

Beals, Lester M., "The Guidance Program in Colin Kelly Junior 
High School," Bulletin of the Nathn^d Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXIV (January, 1950), pp 24B 257. 
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lodosive desaiption, by the principal, of the guidance program in 
a junior high sdiool with an enrollment of five hundred in Eu- 
gene, OtegtML 

Ctonbach, Lee J., Essentidt of Psychological Testing, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1949 (47(> pp.). 

Comprehensive treatise on testing usable as a manual of reference 
by persons responsible for tests and testing. 

Detjen, Mary £., and Detjetr, Ervin W., ffome-Roont Guidance 
Program for Junior High School Years, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940 (510 pp.). 

Carefully prepared outlines of home-room activitus throughout 
the year for three years. 

Dugan, Willis E, Counseling and Guidance tn the Secondary School, 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sciondarj School Principals, 
XXXV (January, 1951), pp. 9-78. 

A report on the counseling phase of guidance prepared for the 
National Association of Secondary Scluxil Principals under the 
editorial direction of the Association's Committee on Testing and 
Guidance. No special consideration of the junior high schoc^ but 
applicable there. 

Dunsmoor, Clarence C., and Miller, Leonard M., Guidance Methods 
for Teachers in Home-Room, Classroom, Core Program, Scranton, 
Pa., International Textbook Co., 1942 ( ^82 pp.). 

Aims to be helpful mainly to teachers in discharging the guidance 
function. Generic as to school level but chiefly applicable in sc>c- 
ondary schools. 

Estrin, Herman A., "Making a Home-Room More Lffective," School 
Acthitiet,XXl (May, 1950), pp 281-287. 

The report of the experience of a sponsor with considerable 
initiative in maintauung a home-room with a seventh-grade 
group. 

Froelich, Gifford P., and Benson, Arthur L., Guidance Testing, Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1948 ( 104 pp ). 

A compact report on tests and testing prepared by the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of the United States 
Office of Education, with the advice of a committee of consulting 
specialists. Tests appropriate for the junior high school level are 
readily identifiable in the descriptions. 
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Fuller, Kenneth A., and Hughes, Eleanor R., "Students Study die 
Schools" NEA JourtMl, XU (April, 1952), pp. 236-237. 
Description of an orientation unit on a local junior high school 
that expands into a study of the local school system, the state 
school system, and the growth of schools. 

Gatcu^ays to Guidance: Some Aspects of Mental Hygiene for Class* 
room Teachers, Brooklyn, N.Y., Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 19^0 (58 pp.). 

A compilation of practices in the junior high schools of New 
York City, mainly of instances of classroom teachers dealing with 
individu*il pupils. Nut an cxi>osition of a guidance program. 
Gingrich, Robert W, "Junior High CXcupations," Clearing House, 
XXVII (April, 1053), pp. 460-462. 

The dean of boys describes a plan, in the Mamaroneck (New 
York) Junior High Schtx)l, of giving information about occupa- 
tions. 

• (iruhn and Douglass, 7/e Modern Junior School, Chapter 
XI, 'The Guidame Program,** pp 281-312, and Chapter XII, "The 
Home-Room," pp 313-345, 

Handbook of CumulMne Ri.cofJ\: A Repoft of the National Com* 
mtf/ec on Cumulatttc Raouls, United States Otfite of Education 
Bulletin 1944, No. 5, Washington, DC., Go\ernnient Printing Office, 
(104 pp). 

A compiehensi\e summarv of the rvpes of items found on cumu- 
lative records Bosk principles are analyzed and specific uses rec- 
ommended for clementiirv and high scIkkiIs. 

* Herriott, M. E (chairman), Org^mtnng the Junior High School, 
Chapter V, 'Cjiiid.nKc Principles and Practices,*’ pp. 59-70, by 
Harold B. Brooks and Leon L Kaplan. 

Krugman, Judith I , and Wrightstone, J. Wayne, A Guide to the 
Use of Antidotal Records, Educ.itionai Research Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Reference, Rescarcli and Maristics, No 11, New York, 
Board of Education, 1949 ( 34 pp ). 

Values, principles, and methods of nuking and recording observa- 
tions for anc-cdotal tecords 

McFarland, John W., "Developing Effective Home-Rooms,” School 
Ret^tetv, LXI (October, 1953), pp. 400-405. 

Presents five major reasons for the cflectivcncss rf home-rooms 
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•ad saggests teooedial prooedufes for eadi detenem to efiec* 
tiveness. 

McKown, Harry C, Honu-Room Gmi 0 nct, aec ed. New York» 
Hk MacmiUaQ Company, 1946 (522 pp.). 

Desaiptioo of guidance aaivittes and other types programs 
for the home-room. Mudr of the material appropriam for junior 
high sdraob. 

Miller, L Paul, "What Kind of Guidance and Counseling Programs 
in the Junior High School," BttUetin of the I^atioaal Association of 
Secondary School Principals, XXV (March, 1951), pp. 157-162. 
Describes a planned program for aiding pupils (1) to adjust to 
the present and (2) to plan for the future. 

"Orientation of Pupils for the Secondary School," The National 
Elementary Principal, XXXI (February, 1952), pp. 3-43. 

This entire issue is devoted to considering the preparation of ele- 
mentary school pupils for entering junior and senior high schools. 
Numerous articles desaibe pre-admission practices in orientation. 
•Smith, Standley, and Hughes, Junior High School Educatton, 
Chapter V, "Adjustment Through the Guidance Program,” pp. J51- 
177. 

Symonds, Percival M., "Validation of a Personality Survey of a Junior 
Hi^ School," School Review, LVI (Oaober, 1948), pp. 459-467. 
Validation by case studies of the procedures used in the personality 
survey reported in the next reference. 

Symontb, Percival M, and Sherman, Murray, "A Personality Survey 
of a Junior High School," School Revtew, LV (October, 1947), pp. 
449 -^ 1 . 

Report of an elaborate procedure applied in the Beo)amin Frank- 
lin High School in Manhattan, New York City, The survey db- 
tained data on eight "factors" for each pupil Ihe procedure may 
seem too extensive for many schools but is suggestive for identifi- 
cation in schoob of large enroliments of problem pupib or those 
of unusual promise. 

Theanassem, A. L., "How May Guidance Be EfiFeaive in the Junior 
High School?" Bulletin of the National Asweiation of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXVI (Match, 1952), pp. 235-242. 

The principal explains the steps taken to develop the guidance 
program in the C3uunpaign (UUnob) Junior Higjh School 
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Ttader, Attfatur E, "Einergiag Tteadt to Guidance,” Sdw^l R 0 Pi 0 Uf, 
LVIU (January, 1950), pp. 14-23. 

Reports trends in schools generally, and not merely at the janior 
high school leveL 

Traxler, Arthur E, ‘"Ihe Cumuknve Record in the Guidance Pro- 
gram,” School Review, LIV (Match, 1946), pp. 154-161. 

Important relationship emphasized and characteristics erf a desir- 
able cumulative record described and illustrated. 

Chapter VIII 

THE PROGRAM FOR DIFFERENTIATION 
Brink, William G , and Witty, Paul A , "Current Practices in Re- 
medial Reading in Secondary Schools," School Ret tew, LVII (May- 
June, 1949), pp 260-266 

Report of a study of practices in remedial reading as earned on 
m more than a hundred high schools Although the schools 
represented are 4-year and senior high schools, the praaices are in 
large part applicable at the junior high school les'cl 
Drake, Leland N , Administrative Techniques Used for Pupil Ad- 
justment in a Junior High School,’ Amertcun Sihool Board Journal, 
CVl (May, 194^), pp 21-22. 

Piosisions for individual differences in a junior high school m 
Columbus (Ohu)) as reported by the principal 
French, WiU, 'Some Basic Policies for the Junior High School," 
Bulletin of the National Assottation of Secondary School Principals, 
XXIX (April, 1945), pp 5-9, 16. 

Policies relating to flexibility of admission to and promotion 
within and from the junior high school Viith regard for socul 
maturity rather than on a rigid suDject-achicvemcnt basts 
• Gruhn and Douglass, 7 be Modem Junior High School. Chapter 
IX, ■ Individualizing the School Program,' pp 221-248 
Howland, Stanley Ford, ' Administranve Provisions for Adapting 
the Junior High School Program to Pupils," Btdlctm of the Nation^ 
Association of Secondary School Pfin,.’pAs, XXIX (April, 1945), 
pp 89-92. 

A plan includmg "slow-Ieariung," "modifled,” and "fast-leaming” 
classes. 

Hum, Helen H., and Siiutb, Leslie G , "A Junior High School Tries 
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Social Gtoapiog” CaUfomia Journal of Secondary Education, XVI 
(December, 1941), pp. 480-481. 

The Claremont Junior High School in Oakland (California) 
abandoned ability grouping for a plan of "social grouping." 
Justman, Joseph, "Academic Achievement of Intellectually Gifted 
Accelerants aid Non-accelerants in Junior High School," School 
Review, LXII (March, 1954), pp. 142-150. 

Comparison of academic achievement as measured by tests in 
mathematics, science, social studies, and work-study skills and in 
ratings of creative expression in the language arts of matched 
pairs of students in special-progress and normal progress classes 
in junior high schools of New York City. 

Justman, Joseph, "Personal and Social Adjustment of Intellectually 
Gifted Accelerants and Non-accelerants in Junior High School," 
School Reiiew, LXI (November, 1953), pp. 468-478. 

Comparison on measures of personal and social adjustment of the 
same groups of students as were represented in the fort'going 
item by the same author. 

Mones, Leon, "The Binet Pupil Gets a Chance,” School and Safety, 
LXVII (April 10. 1948), pp. 281-283. 

A plan for special progress for pupils of low mentality in a jun- 
ior high school 

•Noar, Gertrude, The Junior High School Today and Tomorrow, 
Chapter XIV, "Meeting the Needs of the Slow and the Gifted 
Pupils," pp. 282-306. 

• Smith, Standley, and Hughes, Junior High School hducalton. Chap- 
ter VI, "The Adjustment of Exceptional Children,” pp. 178-198. 
Traxler, Arthur E., "Remedial Reading Today,” School Rei'iew, LXI 
(January, 1953), pp. 17-24. 

A summary of current theory and praaicc in remedial reading in 
schools, with a statement concerning controversial questions and 
current needs in the field. 


Chapter IX 

PROSPEaS OF FURTHER REORGANIZATION 
Andreen, Earl P. (editorial co-ordinator), "Symposium: The Chal- 
lenge Facing the Junior High School," Calif omia Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XXIX (May, 1954), pp. 263-301. 
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A group of statements, mainly by principals and other staff mem* 
bers, descriptive of policies and praaices in California junior hi^ 
schools. They deal with such matters as the imporunce of the 
junior high school, characteristics of die adolescent, teachers, sixth* 
grade orientation, the home^room, etc. Will serve the reader as an 
indication of the continuing dynamics of the junior high school 
Briggs, Thomas H., "Has the junior High School Made Good?" 
Educaftonal Administration and Supervision, XXIV (January, 
1938), pp. 1-10. 

A tally of opinions of 1^8 junior high school teachers who had 
previously had elementary school experience as to whether or not 
there has been improvement through junior high school reorgan* 
ixation over the 8-4 organization 

Douglass, Aubrey A., "Persistent Problems of the Junior High,” 
Calsfomsa Journal of Sciondary Lducatson, XX (Februar}', 1945), 

pp. 1 10-120. 

A review and discusstonal appraisal of the junior high school 
situation with special considt ration of developments in California. 
•Gruhn and Douglass, 7/»« Modern Junior Hiph School, Chapter 
XVllI, ' Tlie Junior High Swluiol of Tomorrovs,” pp. 455—460. 
Hannah, Stanford. ' Managing Without a Junior High School" 
Caltfoinia Journal of Secondary Ldmation, X\T (December, 1941), 
pp. 47M75. 

Tells how the Taft (California) school system endeavors to com- 
pensate for the absence of a junior high schtxil. 

Smith, Standlct, .md Hughes, Junior Hti^h Si hod Education, Chap- 
ter XVll, ' Looking to the Future," pp 449-4*i6. 

Tuttle, Hartild S.. "Has the Junior Hi^h School Kept Its Promise.^” 
Clearing Haute. XIV (January, 19^0), pp 26-5 206. 

A discussional rcMcw of the aims, accomphshments, and unsolved 
problems of the junior high sch(x>l. 

Wilson, Russell K., and Bennett, Herschel K , "Junior High School 
Built to Meet Gimmunity Specifications,’’ Nation’s Schools, U 
(February, 195^), pp f)6-73. 

Tlic story of planning and establishing a junior higji school fol- 
lowing a study of the community ( m Dearborn, Michigan) to be 
servetL Includes illustrations of plant and facihties. 
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